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We respectfully dedicate this magazine to 
Miss M. P. Thomas who has put in 26 years of devoted 
service as Librarian of our Institute. 

We wish her a very happy retired life. 



At the side of the formal entrance to the Institute are the words of our late Prime 
Minister Pandit Jawaharlai Nehru which when translated mean ^'The purpose of education is 
liberate the mind of man''. This is what we are trying to do through our efforts at the 
Institute. One of the tragedies of life is that a person can go through his entire life with an 
imprisoned mind not even knowing liberatioa. Too much and too long has this happened 
p articular iy among rural people in our country whose minds have been fettered by super- 
stitions and dead tradition. Political freedom is meaningless unless it brings with it freedom 
to the imprisoned mind so that it can soar to higher aspirations and stimulate action towards 
their achievement for human development and welfare. 


Through its programme of resident teaching, research and extension the Institute seeks 
such liberation of mind among its student, staff and all who are associated with it This is 
because we know that it takes a liberated mind to truly serve the needs of the rural people ; 
to help others through the process of education to learn to be free ; to plan and implement 
programmes of development of rural areas and of the country as a whole. It takes a liberated 
mind to enrich and be enriched by the experience and knowledge of people all over the 
world irrespective of caste, creed and nationality and to promote friendship, understanding, 
goodwill and love on an intranational as well as international basis. All these we seek at 
the Allahabad Agricultural Institute as we strive to serve with dedication and faith in God. 
This is what has enabled the Institute to stand through past years and will strengthen and 
sustain it in the future. The publication of Alagin each year as a student magazine has an 
important part to play in all of the above. Its role is instructive and creative and at the 
same time it is one that brings enjoyment to students, staff, alumni, campus communitj 
and others. 


’‘i' 


I extend my greetings and good wishes to the Editorial Board of 1975-76 issue of 
Alagin and through it to all readers of this worthy magazine. May Alagin keep up the high 
Veputation and standard of the Institute and continue to serve its useful purposes. 





J. B. GHITAMBAR, 
Principal 




'*To strive, to seek, to find and not to yield**, so runs the imjmortai line of the Bard 
reflecting the immortal spirit of an ancient Greek hero. Today more than ever there is need 
for exuberant spirit to face the challenges of todry. 

The year 1975-76 has been a very eventful year for the mighty Indian nation that has 
been awakened from a state of morbid lethargy. More than a quarter of a century has 
elapsed of our independence, since then during which we have had our share of failure and 
success, tragedy and triumph. 

The emergency has produced a great impact on both the economic and political 
spheres. The tone of national discipline has immensely improved, violence has almost 
disappeared and the country is enjoying an era of peace, a phenomenon hardly witnessed 
during the last few years in so remarkable manner* In fact in the wake of emergency the 
national life has undergone a marked change. India has reached the economic take-off stage 
and this, even some of the erstwhile Western critics of emergency in India have realised that 
what good it has done to the nation. 

For long, rural reconstructn meant only Agricultural Development. Agriculture and 
Animal Husbandry continue to b the main planks of Indian Economy, but it is a fact that 
Indian villages cannot be uplifted without bringing in science and technology in other 
spheres such as sanitation, inexpensive rural roads, cheap imral housing and harmless 
chemicals for use of farmers. The life of the average Indian villager will remain from 
modernism if science and technology do not permeate spheres other than Agriculture. 

For this magazine 'Alagin* of 1975-1976 I was fortunate in securing the talented 
services of ail my executive members. Among individuals, my grateful thanks to 
Mr. B. K. Mehta for his all out effort he made to make Alagin 1975-1976 a something which 
we can look back into as years roll on. Mr. Kurien Pothen and Mr. G. Mathews I shall for- 
get not who worked with me hand in hand and my thanks to all those who have contributed 
directly and indirectly for this magazine. 

Last of all I owe a debt gratitude to Dr. Gauri Shankar Staff Advisor for the 
Forensic Division for his constant encouragement and guidance. 

GAUTAM GHOSH 
Editor-in-Ghief 
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. 'Aaaital Report of Forensic 'Division lS75«7i , 

Tiie Forensic Division inaugurated its activities for tbe academic ■ session 1975-1976 
with the Tel easing of T-SMrts carrying the college emblem on 4th 'October 1975 by' 'our 
Principal Dr, J. B. Ghitambar. 

The following activities were conducted under the auspicious and timely guidance 
of our Staff Advisor Dr, Gauri Shankar, 

27th., 28th,, January 1976 held three stalls at the Farmers* Fair 

1. Snacks and Coffee Stall 

2. Cottage Industry Stall 

3. Games Stall, 

On February 3rd 1 976 participated in the musical evening of Third All India 
^Cultural Week 1976 — ^Gonfiuence 1976* 

February 9th. 1976, conducted a On-The- Spot-Essay competition in English, Plindi 
and Urdu. 

All the above activities were held within a very short of time. Other activities 
underway are : 

1. Cover design competition, for the College Magazine 1975-76. 

2. Debate and General Knowledge Competition. 

3. Prize Distribution and Closing Ceremony. 

In conclusion, on behalf of the Executives and the Chairman I would like to express 
■our gratitude t# our . Staff Advisor Dr. Gauri Shankar for his guidance and advice', - I also ■ 
thank all the members of the executive for their help and co operation. 

.KURIEN PGTHEN ; 

. Secretary Forensic Division 


nT 
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Amiiial Report of tlie Hosne Econcmiics Cliib 

THc Executive Committee of the Home Economics Club for the Session 1975-76 
consisted of the following , : 

President — Miss Damyanti Piyadasa 

Vice-President — Miss Ghinta Devi 
Secretary — Miss Anjana Majumdar 

Joint Secretary — Miss Dipti Das 
Treasurer — Miss Lily Mathur 

Member at large — Miss Morin John 
Staff Advisor — Mrs. Ghitambar. 

The Club started its year of activities with the Inaugural function held on the 
6th September 1975 as an after dinner party. The highlight of the function being a ‘Fashion 
Parade^ followed by other items of entertainment ; made a success by the keen guidance of 
Mrs. S. Sheikh within a short period of two days. 

In all 70 members were enrolled. Among them there was keen co-operation on the 
part of staff members, staff wives and students. 

We bad a fete on the 6tli December 1975 which was brought into tune by the Juke- 
box stall. There was a healthy competition among the various stalls Plenty of colour was 
splashed on the lawn by a gay gathering. It ended with a net profit of Rs. 350/-, which has 
been used for buying more crockery for the Club. 

An educational visit to the glass factory \vas planned for February 27, 1976, 

The session ended with a grand dinner on the February 21, 1976. The new office 
bearers were installed at this time. The attractive feature of the night was a presentation 
of the brides of India and of some other countries. 

In conclusion, on behalf of my fellow exeuctives I wish to express our heart felt 
gratitude to our staff' advisor, Mrs, Ghitambar, for her keen participation, guidance and 
help in ail our ventures, to the members for their whole hearted co-operation and I also take 
this opportunity to wish the incoming executive much success and co-operation in the coming 
year. ' 

, ANJANA MAZUMDAR 

, , ■ Secretary ■ 




Annual Report of the ALAGIN International Clnli 1975-7S 


: Tile' ,AL AGIN International Club saw its various functions this year under the 
following Executive Committee : 

President — Mr. R. Balasubranianiam 

Vice-President — Miss Anita Butt 
Secretary — Mr. D. Joseph Lourduraj 

Treasurer — Mr. Raviraj Vyravipillai 

Staff Advisor — Dr. T. Vishwas Rao 

The strength of 135 members have represented India, Sri Lanka, Malay sia, Nepal ^ 
Sikkim, Bhutan, Bangla Desh, Iran, Kenya, Tanzania, Jordan, Fiji, U.S.A. , and Japan. 
The ambassadors of these countries not only added an experience of personal relationship, 
but have broadened their knowledge of the culture and customs thereby bringing among 
themselves a goodwill and understanding. 

1. Inauguration of the Club was on the 4th of October, 1975. Our chief guest 
was Mrs, Chitambar. The highlight of the evening was a slide show and dances of different 
countries and States of India, put by the members of the Club. 

2. A grand ^Picnic* was organised to Sirsi Falls on 14th November 1975. The 
members were able to take part in some vigorous and healthy outdoor activities. 

3. As has been the tradition of the Club, once again on the 22nd of November 
1975, the *Ciub organised a Talent Contest (Talent Nite). The successful participants were 
honoured. The solo winner was H. V, T. Murthy. 

4. I take pride in reporting that the Club together with the S. C. M, managed to 
put up a Christmas play on 6th December 1975 entitled ^*The Vision to keep up the 
Christmas spirit. We are deeply indebted to Mrs, Lomperis for her valuable help offered 
to, us. 

5. A Christmas Social was organised on 22nd December 1975. The members 
put in their heart and soul to work for two days to make it a success. 

6. The Snal item of the Club was the ^international Dinneri^ given on 
14th February 1976. This was the most eventful function of the Club for the current year. 
Thirteen dishes from different countries and States of India were served which were very 
much appreciated by the members. The credit goes to Miss Prema Perera, Mr. Jay Kumar, 
Mr. B, K. Mehta, Mr. Deepak Erasmus, Mr. H. K, Mitra, Mr. A, S. Muthanna and 
Mr. Johnny Chitambar. 

By these various above mentioned activities, it can be said with pride that group 
of students drawn from many countries, of different cultural backgrounds have been able to 
achieve a certain amount of understanding and co-operation. 

In conclusion, the Executive Committee of the Club are grateful to all its members 
who helped to make a success of the year and our thanks to Dr. T. Vishwas Rao for his help 
and guidance. Our sincere thanks also goes to the many sections of the Institute who had 
given us facilities to hold the various functions. We are happy to have been able to live to 
the prestige and honour of giving the best to our members. 

D. JOSEPH LOURDURAJ 
Secretary 



S, C. M. Amiaaal Report 1975-76 


The S. C. M. Annual Report presenting the information about the whole year and. 
session activities, with the help of our Heavenly Father* Through his grace we are able ■ to" 
serve the Student Christian -Movement' together with the faithful guidance of our Stafi: 
Advisors. We give all efforts to God who has given us the power and strength to serve 
successfully. 


The Executives for the Session are : 
President 
Vice-President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 

Lady Representative ... 
Student Advisor 
Staff Advisor 


Valentine Davidar 
J. P. Pareira 
S, R. Nonghulo 
Kurien Pothen 
Helen Paul 
Jacob Varghese 
Mrs T. Chitambat 
Dr. R. P, Singh 


ACTIVITIES 

laaBgiaral Fisiactioii 

The Inaugural Function cum Election of the S. G, M. was held on 29th Aug., 1975, 
In this function Open Membership was given to ail those who wanted to join or become the 
members of the S. G. M. A paper was passed around and those who wanted to join signed 
their names. 

Aim Decasion 

There was a general body meeting of the S. G, M, on 15th November, 1975 in the 
Chapel. In this meeting our patron presented to us the two aims of the S. G. M. (i.e. the 
old and the new). Thereafter there was a voting in which ail those who present unani- 
mously voted for the old aims. Our decision was sent to the national S. G. M., in which 
we declared that we could not be apart of them for under the new aims, 

, WeeMy Meetmg 

The S. G. M. started the Tuesday weekly meeting in the Chapel from 18 Nov. 1975. 

Christmas Play ' - ' 

S. G. M. joined with the Alagin International Club in the Christmas play which 
was held on 6th December, 1975 in H.E.D, Lounge. The name of the play was 'Vision^ 

a C.M. Carol Simging ' ;' 

On the 24th December, 1975 evening, S, G. M. members went around the campus 
for Carol singing which ended with a born fire in the Chapel Lawn. 


Morniag Prayer,.. , 

S. G. M. started the Morning Devotions for staff and students in the Chape! at 
7*15 A. M/from 2nd of January 1976. 


Social Work ' , 

» Social work was started in a nearby village near Dandi called Madakaini* Work 

fi was done on every Saturday afternoon. Mr. J. G. Reddy was a great help. ,He, always led 
I' -he group every Saturday. 

I New Year Social 


On the 13th Janury, 1976 the new year social was held in the Chape! lounge. 

Farmer^s Fair 

During the Farmer's Fair the S. C. M, was taking care of the cycle stand. 

Closing Function 

Closing Function cum Election and General Body Meeting was held on 19th March, 
1976 in the Chapel lounge. 





Annual Report of the Agricultural Engineering Society 


, It*s ' with great pleasure that I submit the" Annual Report ' of the Agricultural 
Engineering Society for the session 1975-76. The new executive for the session 1975-76 were 
sworn in on the 1 5th May 1975. The very same day, the Society ' under the new executive"' 
committee gave farewell to the out- going students (B. Sc. Agricultural Engineering FinaTand 
M*Sc. Agricultural Engineering Final) with the patron of the Society and the Head of the 
Department, Prof. S.J. Singh, as the Chief Guest. 

The new executive decided that this year ail the Heads of Departments will be 
given honorary membership. Even though the Society started celebrating Engineers* Day 
from last year, this year new executive resolved to celebrate the Engineers* Day on the 
15th of December which happens to be that date of establishment of the Society (15th of 
December 1943). So as per resolution we celebrated the Engineers* Day on the i5th Dec. 
1975 with a whole day programme. The high light of the celebration was a cricket match, 
Engineering Staff Vs, Engineering Students. It was thrilling and entertaining game. Both 
sides fared very well and quite fittingly it ended in a draw, special mention must be made of 
the following members of the Staff, Mr. H. Shepherd, Mr. R S, Saxena and Mr. S. S, Singh 
for the splendid performance in batting, fielding and balling respectively. In the afternoon, 
contest in general knowledge and implement bitching were conducted. The results are 
as follows ; — 


Implemeiit HitcMag s 

1st Mr. A, K. Sikka (B.Sc. Ag. Engg. Final Year) 
2nd Mr. Jovi V. Paul, (B.Sc. Ag. Engg, Illrd Year) 
3rd Mr. D. K.Jaiswal (B.Sc. Ag. Engg. Final Year) 


The days activities came to at end with a cultural programme in which many of 
the talented, Engineering Students and some Guest Artists from the other departments took 
part. Dr. J. B. Chitambar our Principal was the Chief Guest. 

During the farmer's fair which was held on the 23rd and 24th of January 1976 the 
society organised trolley Backing and fault finding contest. The results are as follows : 


Trolley BacHag 

1st Mr. R. L. Agarwal (B. Sc. Ag, 1st Year) 

2nd Mr. H. V. T. Murthy (B. Sc. Ag. Engg. Final Year) 
3rd Mr. Deepak Erasmus (B. Sc. Ag. Engg. Final Year) 


Fault Finding 

1st Mr. R. L. Agarwal (B.Sc. Ag. 1st Year) 

2nd Mr. P. R. Singh (B.Sc. Ag. Engg. Final) 

3rd Mr. S. P. Singh (BjSc. Ag. Engg. Ill Year) 

A Tea Stall was put up by the Society brought in some additional funds for the 

Society. 

The best Agricultural Engineering Award was awarded to Mr. P. R. Singh of the 
final year class. 

I wish to express my sincere thanks to our staff advisor Prof. N. N. Sirothia for his 
help and guidance in the activities of the Society. The 1974-75 Final Year Agricultural 
Students donated their caution money to the Society, we are grateful to them for this fine 
gesture and I am sure that each year the final year Agricultural Engineering Students will 
do the same. 

On behalf of the Executive I wish all the students every success in their 
examination. 

LATIFUR REHMAN 
Secretary cum Treasurer 
Agricultural Engg. Society 


Annual Report of Games & Sports by Janga Basnet, Gaaeral Gapt. 

The session, started with great enthusiasm, although a hit late 'due to late admissions. 

We started with the Inter House Football Tournament. The supporters of different 
houses came in large numbers to cheer their respective houses. Pink house enjoyed the 
place of pride followed by Blue, Red and Yellow. As soon we finished our Inter House 
Football Tournament, we wanted to start the Ashoke Pandya Football Tournament, which is 
open to all Educational Institutions, but due to the late examinations in the University, we 
could not conduct the same this year. 

As usual we had all the Inter House Tournament and Blue House emerged on top 
followed by Red, Pink and Yellow, The overall points are Blue 790, Red 740, Pink 680 and 
Yellow 540. 

Our Annual Athletics Meet was held in January end. It was very colourful and 
came to a very successful end. This year we also had a few items for the FGWTG trainees. 
The House Championship went to Blue House followed by Red, Pink and Yellow. The 
Men^s Indiwdual Championship was shared by our Athletic Captain J. P. Pereira, and H.V.T. 
Murthy, The Women Championship went to Annie Lona, who successfclly held it for the 
past three years in succession, a unique record. She also got the Women^s Individual 
Championship in the University Annual Sports. In our Athletic Meet three records were 
broken, two were by Annie Lona and one by M. A. Khan in the Hammer Throw, which was 
set in 1962. Congratulations Annie Lona and M. A. Khan, 

In the Inter Unit Boxing and the Swimming Competitions our Institute did very 
well securing the runners up berth. 

There was a great enthusiasm in Cricket under the able captaincy of H, V. T. 
Murthy. A number of matches were played and we won most of them. We entered in the 
*B' Division Cricket League and gave a very good account of ourselves, Once again the 
Sri Lanka Cricket Trophy, which is an Annual Fixture between Ewing Christian College and 
our Institute was retained by us. Special prizes were given to A. G. La! for batting, 
H. V, T. Murthy for fielding and Mohd. Obeid for bowling. 

In the end I must thank all the captains for their cooperation and for successfully 
conducting the various Inter House matches. 

JANGA BASNET 
General Captain 


Annual Report of the Entertainment Division 


The activities of the entertainment division for the session 1975-76 started comprising 
of the following executive members : 


Staff Adviser , — 

Chairman — 

Vice-Chairman — 

Secretary — 

Treasurer — 

Programme Secretary — 
Stage Manager — 

Lady Representatives — 


Mr. S. N. Dwivedi 
D, N. Srivastava 
S. C. Gautam 
A, K. Pathak 
Rajendra Kumar 
S. Paul 
S. Lama 
Lily Mathur 
Norinjohn 


A variety programme was organised by this division on 15th November 1975. This 
division also organised film shows for the staff and students. 

During the Faimer^s Fair the division took active part in organising documentary 
films on Agricultural and Social Education. 

This division also wishes to thank Dr. S. S. Singh for his valuable guidance* 

The closing function of the division was held on 18th February 1976 with a variety 
programme* 

I would like to thank all the executive members and the staff advisor for their help 
and guidance throughout the session. 


D* N. SRIVASTAVA 
Chairman 


Stwieiits/Traiiiees and Farmers who visited Allahabad 

Agricnltnral Institute during the period 
March 1975 to Februaay 1976 ■ 


40 farmers from Lalitpur 

Group of students from Govt* Inter. College, Urai 
50 fai'mers from Hosbangabad 

12 students from Agricultural Research Statistics Institute, New Delhi 
20 Students from College of Agriculture, Calcutta University. 

70 farmers from College of Agriculture, Poona 
50 students from College of Agriculture, Akola 
16 students from Bidhanchandra Krishi Vidyalay, Kalyani (W.B.) 

20 students from Govt. Girls Inter College, Karwi, Banda 
50 studeuts from Shivaji Agriculture College, Amravati 
50 trainees from Dry Farming Project Fatehpur Sikri (Agra) 

16 farm management trainees and 2 staff, College of Agriculture, Poona 
90 students and 4 teachers from Ghandauli Polytechnic, Varanasi 
50 trainees from Jhansi 

50 students from College of Agriculture, Parbhani (Maharashtra) 

30 students and 2 teachers from A* N* College of Agriculturci Warora (Maharashtra) 

70 students and 2 teachers from Shivaji Agricuiture College, Amravati 

10 secretaries of Cooperative Agricultural Societies, Prasar Prashikshan Kendra Fyzabad 

14 B. V. Sc. students and 1 teacher from Marathwada Agri. University Parbhani 



Visitors to AJIahaliail Agricultural lastitiite during the period 

March 1975 to February 1976 


: Hon.: Dr, Mrs. -SusHia Rohatgi, Dy. Finance Minister U, P, 

2; Smt. Rajendra Kiimari Bajpai, Minister U.'P. 

3. Mr, K. 'N, Kanl, Vice-Chancellor, C.S.A. Agricultural University, Kanpur ■ 

4. Mr. MoMuddin Ahmad, Commissioner Allahabad Division. 

5. Mr. B. K« Goswami, District Magistrate, Allahabad 

6. Mr. Justice Hamid Husain, Allahabad High Court 

7. Dr. Jabbar Mian of Rajshahi University^ Bangladesh 

8. Dr. A. K. Sarbhoy, lARI., New Delhi 

9. Mr. Bob Hahn, Asia Field Programme, World Council of Churches, Geneva 

10. Shri S. Taunk, Dy. Director of Agriculture, Gujrat 

11. Dr, Radhey Lai, Dean, Ag. Engg. College, Bhubaneshwar 

12. Dr. David Livingstone, Dept, of Zoology, Christian College, Madras 

13. Dr. H. Hiss, Central Agency, Bonn (Wi Germany) 

14. Mr. Paetzold, Central Agency, Bonn (W. Germany) 

15. Mr. Vijai Ranade, Executive (Marketing) Kirloskar Tractors, Nasik 

16. Mr. & Mrs. Keshav Verma, All India Radio, Allahabad 

17. Dewanjagdish Rai, Dy. Director, Employment Exchanges, Lucknow 

18. Prof, Subodh Kumar Ghosh, Nehru Rain Research Centre, Delhi 

19. Mr. William Trayfors, Population Planning, U. S. A. Agency for International 
Development, Nepal 

20. Mrs. Jolly, Secretary to Mr. Trayfors, U. S. A. 

21. Dr. H. C. Gustafson, Chief Berkeley Team^ Nepalj U. O. California, U. S, A. 

22. Dr. A. P. Mehrotra^ Director of Education, (Higher Education) Allahabad 



National Service Seheme 

Annual Report 

The start of N. S. S. ' work this year was very good. Three camps ' iu phases on 
Youth against dirt, diseases and afforestation were held at Phapliamau Aerodrome. The 
first camp started from August 7, 1975 in which 70 students of the Institute participated. The 
camp Was inaugurated by Shri Ram Sahay, Vice-Chancellor, Allahabad University. The 
N. S. S. volunteers did the following work : 

1. 70 Eucalyptus trees were planted^ 

2. Weeding of 17 hectre of land was done. 

3. 14 nursery beds of 10 x 10 meter were prepared. 

The second phase of the camp was held from 29th August to 31st August 1975 in which 
35 students of the Institute took part and did the following : 

1. 632 Eucalyptus trees were planted. 

2. 380 bamboo trees were planted. 

3. 1012 pits were dug. 

The third phase of the camp started from October 14, 1975 in which 14 students of 
the Institute cooperated with the students of the Allahabad University. The volunteers did 
the cleaning work of Padila Mahadeo Temple daily for half an hour. They sprinkled the 
bleaching powder and carried out Socio-Economic survey of the villages and submitted the 
report. 

The N. S. S. volunteers of the Institute also did the campus cleaning work at 
various places. The work on link road from Ghoorpur Circuit House to the adjacent village 
had been undertaken by them. They also undertook the adult literacy work in the nearby 
villages of the Institute. 

The following dignatories visited the camps at Phaphamau Aerodrome : 

1. Shri Ram Sahay, Vice-Chancellor, Allahabad University* 

2. Prof. D. D. Khanna, Director N. S. S. Allahabad University, 

3. Mr. R. B. Mathur, Conservator of Forest. 

4. Prof. D, D. Pant, Allahabad University, 

5. Pt. Bishambhar Nath Pandey, Ex-Mayor of Allahabad, 

6. Sri Naresh Mehta, reputed poet and novelist. 

7. Dr. Mehrotra, Principal Medical College, Allahabad, 

8. Dr. Jagdish Prasad Gupta, Reader Allahabad University, 

9. Dr, J. B. Chitamber, Principal, Allahabad Agricultural Institute. 

I am thankful to Dr. Ghitambar for his guidance and support without which the 
N. S. S. programme of the Institute would not have been so successful. 


. S. N. DWIVEDI, 
Programme Officer, N.S.S., A.A.l* 
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The best scientific boxer gets a clean one 
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VICTORIOUS BLUE BULBS 


STAR OF 100 METRES 




ALL IN THE STARS 


FINISH OF I'OO METRES 
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Opening of Farmers* Fair by District Magistrate 


Visitors at Extension Department 


The District Magistrate at Horn, Eco 
Department 
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Mr. James N. Warner 


iMr, James N. Warner passed away oii 
30th October 1975 in Oregan State U. S. A. 
He joined as staff of Aiiahabad Agricultural 
Institute in November 1937. He served in 
different capacities upto March 1 975, During 
38 years he served in scieniilic and technical 
committees both at State and National level. 
He was a Rotarian and past Piesident and 
represented India on three different occasions 
as delegate in International Dairy Conference, 
He was meticulous, punctual in all matters. 
Many of his pupils are. holding high positions 
in Govt, departments as well as educational 
institutions and private dairies. He leaves 
behind his wife, three daughters and a son. 


EMORIUM 


Mohammad Siraj 


George Mathew Bern 

Born 22-5-56 , Died 4-11-75 

The students and staff of the institute will 
remember George Mathew Ben who passed 
away during the, Dashera Holidays of 1975* 
He was a ' resident of Kerala and popular 
among all. 


A second year Intermediate student, 
Mohd. Siraj, passed away during the summer 
holidays. He was a victim of acute jaundice. 





BE A GARDENER 

you want to be happy for one day-take wines. 

If you want to be happy for three days-get. married. 

If you want to be happy for eight days-kii! your-pig and eat it. ■ 

If you want to be happy for ever-be a gardener'" 

— AlSiO^^lTMOUS— 

Anthropologists say that the word 'gardener" came into being vvitli the primitive 
man on the dawn of civilization when they grew plants around their, residence' in an.' 
enclosed area. .The people of stone age felt that they cannot simply be carnivorous in 
habit for which they lead the life of a Zazaber. They settled up at particular patches 
of land and grew various types of plants ; their economic and aesthetic values being 
unknown to them. 

'Garden* irrespective of its kind, size, shape and other sucji qualitative characters 
is the creation of nature in miniature. Humanity was borne in the lap of woods and 
civilizations itself allured every success from time to time. Who has denied the upbringing 
of children by nature ? Kings, Poets, Saints and many a categories of human society have 
achieved their success only with the love of nature. Great poets like Shakesphere who 
has made the spontaneous overflow of his powerful expression in the form of poetry when 
he was moved with the beauty of "Daffodils* b Rabindranath Tagore wrote half of his 
noble piece "Geetanjali** in Switzerland called the European garden. Shelly and Byron 
have moved much with the joy of nature. Einstein postulated the law' of gravity in 
his garden. 

The forest and grass land that has given immense peace and tranquility to humanity 
is ever miforgetable. The green lawns and grassy land have taught us to sacrifice for the 
betterment of others. The boys when play ground that gives the feeling of the velvet, 
by the grasses grown on it, they learn the law of 'unity* fx'om the grasses that cover the 
soil to; save it from erosion but bear all 'wear and tear’ foi" others enjoyment. If w^e take 
care of them, they will take care of us. 

"With happy hearts and happy .faces. 

: ' ■ ' ^ Happy plays in grassy places .. . .'■/ 

This is how in ancient ages 
Children grow in to Kings & Sages** 
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■ Growitig of ornamental plants herbs, shnrbs, and trees for , economic ntilizatioft 
and aestlietic purposes has .been done since the dawn of antiquity. Lord B^rishna loved 
^Kadaiiiba* tree for its sweet scented, flowers .and, ... foliage Beauty, , Shakiin. tala nursed and 
EOtirislied the plants in the garden of Rishi Kounwa so niiich with love that thc3j'' could not 
.tolerate her separation from them. 

Most of us will agree with Oscar -Wilde when he says that ‘^Beauty is one of the 
gretest facts of the world, like sunshine, flowers and reflecio.n of the moon in the deep , 
toned water”. Beauty lies in. the radiance of flow^er and in the grace of palm ttees. There- 
. fore cultiuation of ornamentals is the joy creation when one escapes from the seif. 

Villages are made by God but towns and cities are made by men. More or less the 
villagers live in the lap of nature. The city dwellers are heavily in need of land space for 
developing gardens the chief source getting peace and pleasure from natural beauty. 
Balcony-garden and potted plants with flower and foliage beauty can add to the growing 
need of the modern city dwellers living in sky scrapers. The pernniels like Tradescantia, 
Zabrina, portualaaa, phothos, philodendrons, orchids and ferns, annual like Zinnia, petunia, 
portuiaca, Nasturtium and Linearis like Gladioli, Tuberose, Dahlia and Amaryllis can be 
grown in hanging baskets to give an expression of seasonal changes in nature to the dwellers 
of the cities. 

A mini garden can be maintained in and around the private Bungalows even with 
very less of land space and uneven area of distribution. A person with good taste selects 
beautiful and scented trees like Michelia Ghampak, Mimoshops elenge, Polyalthia longifolia 
har. pedula, cassia nodosa, to grow in the periphery of the garden adjacent to the boundary. 
The Frontal area can be allotted for growing flowering shrubs like Rose, night queen 
(Rat ki Rani), Day King (Din-ka-Raja), Murray exotica, Jasmine, Tabernamontanae Artabo 
trys odoratisimos, with dots of space left for growing flowering annuals in different seasons. 

Climbei's like Qaisqualis indica and Antigonon leptopus can be grown around the 
verandah which will work as a living screen to display the human joys. Flowering annuals 
like Balsam, Gomes, Gladioli, Hollyhock, Dahlia, Petunia Marigold and Verbina in rainy 
season, Aster, Antirrihnum, Garnation, Dianthus, Poppy, Sweet alyssum, Chrysanthemum, 
in winter, Zinia, petnnia, Portuiaca, Amaranthus in summer can be grown to add charm 
to the garden in various seasons specially at their flowering period. 

Specimen plants like Auraceria cookii and Thuja oriental ss var. compecta, with 
their dark green cover of leaves, evergreen in nature signify the importance of foliage beauty 
in *‘everygreen plants”. 

Various corners of the garden can be planted with fruit trees like Guava, Sweet 
Orange, Lime, Grafted Mango plants, Papaya, and Banana based on the available land 
space. The back side of the house can be be^t utilised as a kitchen garden for growing 
vegetables and potherbs that would supply fresh vegetables and greens that are highly 
nutritious for health. 


The part played by lawn is no less important than the abot^e mentioned ones. After 
tireless encasement of the day when one trodes upon its wants to sit leading to lean on it. 
fhc lawn gives more comfort than a sofa when rested upon it after restless works. 

Keeping in view the importance of garden and the plants grown m it, either for 
their scenic beauty, economic use or for the aesthetic values, can man divert his attention 
to love the.se God made guards to guard our treasury of peace and tranquility of nature ? 

Please be a gardener, to be happy for ever. 

“Agriculture is the fountain of Life” 

Jai ]awmi. 

Jai Kisan.: 


N. Lachhamaya Das 
M. S. G. (Hoet) Final 





EfliiGStfOii in Iniiii 5 i Plea for Beorpnization 

Much water has flown under the bridge in the realm of Education since traditional 
universities like Nalanda and Taxila flourished in India in ancient times. 


The British established universities and colleges in India with strong emphasis on 
humanities and basic sciences on the pattern of their own educational institutions. ^ ey 
consisted of both under-graduate and postgraduate instructions and were designed to produce 
personnel to man the various administrative and clerikal positions needed to run the a airs 

of the Countrv. Ironicallv enough, they also produced scholars and visionaries who became 

, ' , . , ^ A fh(- British rule in India. Later on a very few 

instrumental in bringing about an end of the 15 , r -u 

agricultural, medical and engineering colleges were also establishe . 

With the coming of independence, a mushroom growth in the establishment of 
educational institutions of all denominations took place. In this process ^the quality of 
education was made subservient to the quantity. Our present educational system lacks 
vigour and vitality in arousing and stimulating thinking and imagination on jhe Part of 
students. It is also devoid of practical utility need-orientation and ric^ess of depth in 
experience. It is based mostly on memorization and transference of knowledge from_ teachers 
to students. Craming up notes, getting through the examinations and getting into jobs 
seem to be the only purpose of education for most of the students in India today. 

In this age of knowledge explosion, revolutionary changes have taken and are taking 

place in education particularily in the western countries of the world.^ In this connection 

the establishment and the consequent success of Land Grant Universities o ^merica ave 
opened up unlimited vistas of progress and development through the help and ^cooperation 
of institutions of higher learning Clark Kerr right ly calls them “'multi-varsities because of 

their miiltiitliased and multifaceted programs of teaching, research and extension in a wide 


variety of subjects. 



The notion that a university is a microcosm of the society and that it must justify its 
exis'ence in relation to its contributions towards the growth and welfare qf Land Grant 
Universities of America as a model for the world to emulate. Doubtlessly they are the most 
accepted and sought after model widely in the world to day. The present craze for knowledge 
rapid industrialization and respect and regard for democratic values have not only necesmted 
but made even inevitable the existence of giant educational mst stations like the Land Grant 

Colleges and Universities of America. 

The recent establishment of Agricultural Universities in India on the pattern of 
Land Grant Institutions is a move in the right direction. But this has to be^supplemented 

and substantiated by the re-orgnization of the whole educational system m order to make it 

' and bring it in time with the present need and; circumstances.^ ,■ 



Suggestions for Recognization ! - 

At preseni -A-e have five years of cienaentary education and three years of junior high 

and i\vB yeais of high school. It is suggested that we have six years of elenientary aiicr six 
vears of iuiiior and serii:r high school education making in all twelve years, , from eltunentary, 
to high, school. The jimior and senior , high schools should function, as one' unit with either 
two years of jimior and four years of senior or three years of, each._ ■" ' 

The present intermediate section should be ' withdrawn from the high school -and 
combined with the degree section making in all four years of college study after high school 
,leading to graduation of B,A .,5 B.Sc. etc. 

Out of four years of College education , it is suggested that the initial tw^o years 
should be, devoted to the study of a general course comprised of humanities, basic sciences, 
biological sciences and social sciences. This is to be compulsory for all 'students entering 
College and is intended to provide general education leading to a well rounded growth and 
development of the personality of students. The remaining two years of college education 
may be devoted to specialization in any one of the branches of humanities, basic sciences, 
biological sciences, social sciences and applied sciences. 

The imiversities should be concerned with only enquiry, research and postgraduate 
education to a highly select body of students w^ho have demonstrated high quality of scholar- 
ship in their undergraduate studies. Their supreme aim, as Flexner has very aptly pointed 
out, should be the conservation and extension of knowdedge. 

Higher training in technical subjects like agriculture, engineering, commerce, medicine 
and law should be taken care of by independent and autonomous institutes set up for the 
purpose. They should admit College graduates of the requisite, specialization and train them ' 
to suit the requirements and demands of the industry and the profession. These institutes 
should take care of not on V technical training at a high level but they should also carry. on 
research in applied technical know-how and its exten.ion into the field. 

At the apex of this educational superstructure should come the All India Resuarch 
Institutes engaged in the highest task of pure and applied research to meet the demands of 
the industry, the society and, educational institutions. 

The educational system as outlined above is in itself no panacea to all shortcomings 
in' our present, system of education. It has to - be supported and supplemented,, with 'more 
suitable changes to make it dynamic, , rational and ' capable of meeti.ng ■ the demands and 
exigencies of the present times. Some of the following suggestions may be helpful in 
this regard : . 

1. NatlonalizatSoni of 'educatSosi 

■At present 'we have too wdde a gap bet.ween the- best and the worst schools. It is 
contemplated that nationalization- w’ill not - only red'uce, t.his -glaring gap but will also 
bring about much greater uniformity in teachers,, equipments, buildings and other 
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facilities among schools, colleges and ■ universities* This ■ does " not mean that all private 
educational institutions 'should be taken over, by Government. ..Some of the very best ones 
may very well be left out. ^ 

2. Syllabus, examlnatioxi and operation J-— 

The present fixed syllabus should be replaced by course system to afford an opportu- 
nity to students to select courses according to their needs and tastes. Likewise internal 
grading and examination should be also introduced. Semester and tri-mester can replace 
th ' present annual system of operation. 

3. Practice oriented education : 

Education should be geared to the needs of individuals, community, society and the 
nation. Application of knowledge should be encouraged to the maximum possible extent. 
Learning by doing and problem solving approach could be very useful in this endeavour. 

4. Coordination between the turn out and employment potential : 

Admission and turn out of scientists and technologists must be so planned and regula- 
ted so as to keep it in balance with the employment opportunities at a given time. 

5. Establishment of guidance and counselling service : 

This is necessary to help students to make right decisions regarding their future 
careers and also help them to get along with their studies smoothly and fruitfully. 

6. Close cooperation and coordination with the public : 

Gommitees of public representatives should set up at each level and for all schools 
in order to involve the community and society in the formulation, execution and evaluation 
of instructional programs. 

By : B. K. Ghaubey, M. Sc. Ph. D. 

Associate Processor, Allahabad 
Agricultural Tkstittjte, 


The indian Sattellite Aryabhata 

By launching a 360-Kg. Scientific satellite into^the cosmos, with the help of a Soviet 
rocket-earner, on April 19, 1975, India entered the - space age, being the 11th, country to 
historic day in the country’s sustained, scientific and technological efforts - since Indepen- 
dence. The launching "of the satellite, was hailed as, “a very important- milestone in India’s 
March towards scientific and technological self- reliance. 

The research satellite was designed, built and instrumented by scientists of the 
Indian Space Research Organization, Bangalore, with the close co-operation of several 
private and public sector establishments in various parts of the country. The satellite was 
the heaviest lifted to date by any country in its very first attempt to go into its outer spare. 
It went into a near circular orbit soon after launching and has been regularly orbiting 
the earth every 96.41 minutes. India has indeed made a big leap forward in space 
technology. 

The satellite, 116 cm. high, blue and violet in colour, 147 cm. in diameter, with 26 
faces was very aptly named ‘‘Aryabhata” at the suggestion of Prime Minister Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi after the great fifth century astronomer and mathematician who calculated the 
earths movement around the sun and laid the foundation of algebra. The sattelite has 10 
percent soviet equipment. The Vital Soviet eontribution includes four important sub- 
systems the solar cells which converts sunlight into electricity to provide power for the 
satellite’s equipment batteries for storing electricity, a tape recorder for storing data 
collected by the various instruments and the “spin up” system which keeps the satellite 
stable in orbit. 

The Indian satellite has attained the designed orbit. But it must be noted that it is 
not in any sense whatever an offshoot of militory research ; on the other hand its mission is 
purely scientific and ultimately human, India’s aim is thus purely peaceful. 

“Aryabhata”, which in effect is a laboratory in space, has been designed to collect 
information about the outer space, the sun and the earth’s atmosphere. All the system’s 
of the satellite have been functioning successfully since the launching and vital information 
is being received at the tracking stations. Roughly, a million “beats” of data pour out of 
the satellite each time it is tracked by scientists of the Sriharikota ground station. 
Rendered in words, it is roughly 200,000 words at the rate of 320 per second in a 10 minute 
tracking period. The data is being received in the form of fairly strong signals at the 
rate of 2,500 beats per second rendered on magnetive tapes. 
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■ The three principal experiments which the satellite continues to perform successfully 
are ; first, study of X-rays of law energy : second, investigation of high energy particles 
called neutrons and Gamma rays ; to detect and study electrons and ultra-violet rays in the 
ionosphere — a region which play# an important part in iong.distance radio communication. 

"‘Aryabhata'' is not merely an excercise in sophisticated technology but a potential 
tool to shape the economic and social development of India. To give just one instance, a 
survey of the earth's resources is possible through satellite, this has been proved by the two 
Earth Resources Technology Satellite launched by the U. S. A. one in 1973 and the other in 
1974. ERTS photographs have revealed hidden copper deposits in Pakistan and predicted 
new Land formation in the Bay of Bengal near Bangla Desh. 

India also plans to lanuch. “Aryabhata-Il’^ after the life of the present satellite is 
over. The scientific programmes of the next satellite are to be decided in consultation with 
the Soviet Union. The second satellite will carry television cameras to survey mineral 
deposits and Agricultural Crops, The country could thus leap from its back-wardness and 
resolve its problems of poverty and development. The second satellite would also be used 
to measure the ocean surface temperature so as to predict in advance the on set of the 
monsoon. The satellite would also take cloudcover pictures for storm warning. For flood 
warning through the satellite, a number of platforms such as buoys and books would have 
to be established to transmit information is planning to set up such platforms when the 
communication satellite is launched around 1980, 

India's space scientists have already done 18 months of experiments from four such 
platforms in India using a French satellite. Data were sent to the satellite from these 
platforms and re-transmitted back to a control place on earth. Recently. Aryabhata-1 had 
also done a similar experiment to transmit information from Sriharikota to Bangalore. 

India also has drawn up plans for launching a Remote sensing satellite, through this 
programme, a comprehensive survey of the country’s resources would be possible by scanning 
land and ocean areas. 

The designing, fabrication and other allied activity for building rockets and sateilites 
will surely have a spin-off on Indian Industry by encouraging the manufacture of several 
vital components and providing employment to hundreds of scientists and others. 

. . . ..By: AsHWi.Ni .Kumab 

B. So., Aobil. Enoo. 


Sueeess The Supreme Victory 

Wiial is siicc^^^ people view it ; as the material accomplishmem, Securiag' 

wealth,: getting a good job. amassing ■ power, establishing' . a good family etc, are some 
iiigredieiits of success.. Those are the things what they meant by successs. ■ There may ' 
be a good number of people having at least any one of the' above things. Does it mean ' 
they are successful in life ? 

No, not at all. They made life comfortable. That is all. Then what does nt 
really means ? To get an answer we should see the lives of some great man. We shall take 
Churchill From politics ; Edison from science ; Shaw from literature, Churchill, in the face 
of world war II, lead his country against Fascism and won the battle and saved his people 
from total destruction. Edison invented many useful things to aid mankind. When Shaw 
started his carreer he worked hard struggled to become master in his field. With this refor- 
ming ideas, with his oratory skills he tried to change his society. 

What is common in their lives ? Service to humanity, that is the blood of their lives. 
‘'They threw their lives upon the altar of mankinds progress esteemed the sacrifice as naught 
and regretted only that they had but are life’'. They lived for their fellow men. 

Ail the branches of knowledge, science, engineering, medicine, philosophy, arc, litera- 
ture, law have produced great men. They mastered their fields and the outcome of their 
mastery is presented to the total humanity. 

So success is the achievement of mastery in a certain field of knowledge and to keep 
it in the threshold of human welfare. 

How to achieve it ? In brief here are given some clues t 

L Destiny : “The establishment of a goal is the key to successful living. And the 
first important step towards achievement of an objective is first to define it “says 
Dr. Ari-Kiev, a Psychiatrist” you are the man to plan your life and keep a goal. Remember 
that great men started their lives first with a goal. 

2, Desire: In the march of success, you should have an intense desire to succeed, 
Goeser tells. “The question of what we get out of life resolved it self into what we want 
badly enough for it,” 

3, Self Confidence % It is a must. All top men have strong faith in themselves. 
Dr. Peale suggests, “One way to have faith and thereby to build up feelings of confidence, 
is the practice of suggesting confidence to your mind. Thought discipline is important in 
reeducating your mind”. 
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A. Industry ). It is an inclispensable thing for success. But it should be supple- 
mented with enthusiasm, “Every great and commanding movement in the annals of the 

world is the triumph of enthusiasm. Nothing great was achieved without it’ h Emerson 
saids. if you are really studious and you have enthusiasm^' you contain twoi mportant 
things by w^hich you can make success. ■ 

5. How to deal a failure : Failure is a part of life. A failure is nothing. Success 
goes to a man who persists in his efiPorts without any consideration to the failures.*^ 

Failure teaches you some thing which you should not do. Here is at illustration 
from Edison’s life. When he failed in an experiment, he would often say cheerfully, ''Well 
now \\ e know another thing that cant be done”. 

^"Too many people give up too soon, if the things are not forth coming as 

quickly as anticipated. "A quitter never wins and a winner never quits”, Quoted 

Brians, Adams. 

6. Positive aitUude : Dr. Norman Vincent Peale tells "Train your mind to believe 
to think positively, to have faith... in yourself. Expect the best and you will get the best 
It sounds miraculous, but it is not at all. Think and live this way and you are using one 
of the most powerful laws in this world, a law recognised alike by psychology and religion, 
vi%, change your mental habit to belief instead of disbelief. Learn to expect, not to doubt”. 
A man with positive attitude is sure to win success. It is a constructive brick in your life 
building programme. 

7. Personality : A good personality is an accelator to speed up your trials to attain 
success. Besides it also gives so many other things in life such as efficiency, leadership, 
friends etc. 

So many people think that they canH change themselves. But they can rebuild^these 
mental set up. This is supported by the words of Williams James, reputed American 
Psychologist, "The greatest discovery of my generation is that human beings can alter 
their lives by altering their attitudes of mind.” 

What do you think of a good personality ? It is "a matter of forming habits of 
thinking and talking and acting”. 

In personality development biographies are very helpful. A good literature is 
available on this subject and one can go through it for further understanding. 

Start today. Making success is in your hands. If you pay the price it will be 

yours. 

By -Y. Nibanjak Babu-, 
So. (Aa) I-Bio-Ghem 


Agriculture is The Fountain of Life 

First that food is necessary to the existence of man, 
secondly that the passion between the sexes is 
necessary and will remain nearly in its present 

state*. , ■ —Thomas Robbei , 

Life and food go hand in Hand and perhaps the people of the stone age has really 
searched for their food both from animals and plants. Since the dawn of civilization plant 
kingdom has served the verteberates directly or indirectly. The primitive man consciously 
or nnconsciously adhered to the practice of living on plant and plant parts. Later on plants 
were well cared for their food value which is a whole and soul of life. Agriculture came 
into being when the civilized man realised that the soil is the mother of plants and man is 
t he foster-father. 

When man came to know the art of agriculture for the first time, there was no insuffi- 
ciency of food for his maintence of livelihood. The reason was that the population was 
negligible in comparison to land availability. At the advancement of civilization, the 
population increases day by day with a tremendous growth. But the land is constant as 
before, so there is a heavy scarcity of food now-a.days. Nothing is more characteristic 
of present day’s world condition than the grave concern over the shortage of food. It may 
a permabenent feature, unless well plannings are adopted all over the world in order to 
increase the production of food. 

To increase the production of food we have to leave the primitive methods of culti- 
vation and follow modern scientific techniques applied in the field of agriculture. For this 
purpose, first we have to learn the agricultural science. 

Some people who are not acquainted with the subject of agriculture consider that 
it comprises of the very meagre knowledge that a common village farmer typically possesses. 
But the more one studies the subject the more one realises its complexity and its far reaching 
inter relationships with other Sciences and industries. 

The agricultural science has a keen relationship with many other sciences like 
physics, chemistry, mathematics, botany, zoology, engineering and atomic energy and its 
importance can be well known by comparing with these subjects. 

Physics with its contribution to the knowledge of the mechanics of farm machinery 
and farm structures and of the physics of soil, is also making its contribution where 
scientific agriculture is followed. 

The study of chemistry gives us the knowledge of plant nutrition, control of insects, 
pests and plant diseases. For this it is making itself one of the most important subjects 
of study of an agriculturist. 


The science ■ of . mathematiGS in the field of agriculture... is, Most; important. The. 
fundamental principles of mathematics.. are applied for maintenance , of .the. agricultural 
accounts and statistical analysis .of:, the experiments conducted for the reseat ch purpose^ for 
the further progress of agriculture.,-^ . ' - 

Botany, especially its contribution to the knowledge of plant breeding and plant 
genetics, is making possible, the evolution of all kinds of crops suitable for each 
particular region. V -.-f 

Zoology, particularly that branch of it, known as entomology or the study of insects, 
is helping the farmer to control animal and insect pests which are greatly responsible for 
the damage caused to the agricultural production through out the world. 

Application of Engineering techniques plays a vital role to solve the complex 
problems, which are not seen in the field of agriculture now-a-days. The Engineering 
Science for agriculture, consists of a number of subjects like, irrigation and drainage 
Engineering, Soil Conservation Engineering, Farm Structures, Farm Power, Processing 
Engineering, Rural Electrification etc. 

Lastly the application of atomic energy in agriculture is a part and parcel of the 
rapid and latest development of agriculture. The most use ful application of atomic energy 
field is the use of radio tracers in fertilizers. The tracers improved food production. By 
applying the direct radiation biologists can produce mutations and thus produce more 
number of varieties. Radiation is also used by agricultural scientists to develop new strains 
of plants and to cure plant pests. 

No doubt, agriculture is a combination of all sciences, which involves a lot of 
complex problems to be tackled to get the desired result in crop production, Hence it is 
essential that each and every person should learn the art of agriculture. 

Without nutritive and adequate food, the nation cannot survive. Because, ever 
increasing population of the country, demand higher production of agricultural produce, 
to feed the teeming millions of the country. Without attainment of this objective the 
development plans by Engineers, Doctors, Scientists are likely to fail. 

Food is the weapon in the political war of the world. Civilization has realized the 
importance of food, fuel and fertilizers which are the means to reach the goal of peace 
and prosperity. Let us take oath to keep on the flow of the life by adopting the most; 
scientific method of agriculture. 

By : Sanjay Kumak Samaj^taeai ' 
M. Sc., Aoeil. Em, (e). 


The Soientific Basis of Balanceil Diet 

“Undoubtedly the desire for food has been and 

still is one of the main causes of great political 

events” .. . - - . „ 

— Bebteand Rttssbo 

There are many discussions in different leading journals on human nutrition and 

dietics, but what is the scientific basis of it ? 

The food that we eat is assimilated in the body and is used for. the growth and 
inaintenance of tissues. Life can not exist without food. Plant that can rnanufacture food, 
need simple chemicals derived from the soil, water and carbondioxide of the air. On the 
other hand higher animals don’tpossess this capacity, to manufacture food from simple 
chemicals and hence they depend on plant life or on other animals for obtaining the t^ey 
near M- however, 

Because all foods are not of the same nutritive value, the health of the person depends on 
Tvpe and quantity of food stuffs he chooses to eat, to satisfy his hunger For 
and vigorlis growth, diets should be planned with full knowledge- of the scientific facts 
and observations concerning. the science of nutrition. ‘ - 

Although there is a controversy about an ideal diet, yet the most useful diet should 
be according tO the needs of an individual. There can not be one universal menu tor 
everyone. However, it is proved beyond any doubt that a normal adult requires about 

490g of carbohydrate, 70 g of fat to liberate 2500 calories per day. 

There are 6 major components of the diet. Carbohydrate, fat and protein that 

Yield energy and are required for the maintenance of tissues. Vitamins, minerals and 
water, although they do not yield energy, are essential parts of the chemical mechanisms 
for the utilization of energy and for the synthesis of various necessary substances required 
in the metabolism such as hormones and enzymes. Minerals are also incorporated in the 
structure of tissues and play an important role in acid base equilibrium in body fluids. 

Energy for physiologic processes is provided by the combustion of carbohydrates, 
fats and proteins, Tbe daily energy requirement or the daily calorie need is the suin of 
the basal energy demands plus that required for the additional work of the day. During 
periods of growth, pregnancy or -convalescence, extra calories must be provided. While 
all the 3 major nutrients yield energy to the body, carbohydrates and to a lesser extent, 
fats are physiologically the most economical sources. Proteins serves primarily to provide 
for tissue growth and repair, but if the calorie intake from other foods is inadequate, it is 

burned for energy. . 


_ Food stufls may be broadly classified as cereals, pulses, nuts and oil seeds, vegetables 
fruits, milk products and flesh foods. These foods contain all the nutrients like proteins 
fats, carbohydrates, vitamins and mineral salts. ’ 

, I" ^ balanced diet, 10-15% of the total calories is usually derived from protein 

55^0- ./o from carbohydrate, and 20-30?/o from fat. These requirements may vary under 
different physiologic or environmental conditions, for example the need for calories is 
increased by the need to retain a constant body temperature. In extreme cold, the calorie 
intake of the diet must therefore increase and this requirement is usually met by increasirur 
the fat content of the diet, 

Carbohydrates form the main source of energy to the body. Being a cheap source 
or energy, carbohydrates form the bulk of Indian diet. Carbohydrates are a class of 
substances which include glucose, cane sugar, milk sugar, starch etc. Grain foods are 
argely composed of starch and food stuff's like cane sugar and glucose are pure carbohv 
drates Vegetables, particularly the leaf ones, which are comparatively rich in fibrl' 

ammlatively poorsourcesof carbohydrates. The fruits, cereals and rool vegm^fam 

nee in carbohydrates. ° taoics are 

Fat being of higher fuel value, is an important component of diet Furtb^r tv, 

the palatability of foods is generally increased by their content of fat As a T"’ 

of energy m the body, fat has more than twice the value of protein and carbohvdrafe tT 
human requirement for fat is not precisely known. An imponant aspect o the 
of ats to nutrition may be their content of so called ‘essential fatty acir te 
inolenic .acid arachidonic acids. There are four vitamins that are carried by the fats 
m the food. This group is referred to as the fat-soluble vitamins A. D Band K Tb 
richest sources of fat in the diet are vegetable oils such as corn oils, olive Jil and vLtalll 
shortening and the animal fat, such as lard and butter. ''cgetaoie 

A minimal amount of protein is indispensable in the diet to provide for thp 

ment of. tissues protein, which constantly undergoes destruction^nd re^ 

IS often spoken of as the wear and tear quota. The Drotein 

incr.a.ed i. b™, .„d af.„ L™. Al, ZZ .13;“ 

Which are Simple units, often termed for the sake of cLitv ‘-bnim™ ^ 

Most food proteins are comprised of 12-20 amino \cid! stones” -of protein, 

molecule. They may be L same or d^Lt 

may have as many as 280 amino acids in a single molecule Tb^'”^ P^’^^ms, however, 
which are called indispensable or essential in the diet in the lence" That 
obtained performed and cannot befsynthesisted by the animal orLiT tZ 
of these essential amino acids determines the nnaUtv, c ' • The presence 

=gs and human milk conaS Lar.™ 

p^eenmonofanaymea. hnamonaa and ^..ibt ea 

the pa.„„y an.,.,. „f p,...;.., Th,,- pf” en^i ZZ 
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formal individuals on an adequate diet can secure all the required vitamins f rote 
the natural foods ; no supplementation with vitamin concentrates is necessary. But many 
of the vitamins are destroyed by improper cooking. Some of the water soluble vitamins, 
for example, are partially lost in the cooking woter. Over cooking of meat also contributes 
to vitamin loss. Vit. G it particularly liable to loss during cooking and storage. By refine- 
ment the cereal grains loose B-vitamins. 

The minerals, while forming only a small portion of the total body weight, are 

nevertheless of great importance in vital economy. 

Vitamins and minerals do not supply energy, but they may play an important role 
in the regulation of several metabolic processess in the body. Some minerals arc also 
important component of the body structures like bones and teeth. 
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By : — Sanat Ktjmab Saha 
M. Sc. Ag. Bio-Chbmistbt (Futal) 


Soymilk for India 

Health of a xomtry .depends mos.tiyyupoii tfie\ hea,lth .of the' inhab^ of. that 

cx’Uiitry/ As;\ve; know many, people of our .country are not only under-nourished but 
also malBouris'lied;.' Soyabean and ■ its products can help in eliminating .these defects from 
our country, ■ ■ 

.. :'';Soymilk\.is. a, nutritional: d which is . made, from soyabeans the,, fruits of a legu- 
minous crop,, .the kernals , of which .are, .rich in .protein . (35%.-4S,%). The average ...protein 
. .content of other pules is.. 22-25%: and of ..meat. is only, ..,20,%. The .fat ,content of soyabean 
is about 20%, 

■ Soyabean (Glycine max) which is known as ®®Soyabeen’’ or *‘Bhat” in Hindi and 
‘Soya Payaru' in Tamil, is a good food-cum fodder crop. Soyabean is an inexpensive and 
economical source of protein — the most important and the most scarce element of almost 
all food, which an adult requires 60-70 gms per day. For food purposes it is used in the 
form of Kernals, oil, flour which is also a base for many tasty recipes, cake or soyabean 
meal which can be added to the poultry and livestock feed as a protein food and Vegetabian 
meat and MILK and its products. One kilogram of soyabean flour is equivalent to. 12 kgs 
of milk, 6 kgs of rice, 3.5 kgs of eggs or 2 kgs.of meat. Blends of soyabean flour (10-20%) with 
wheat flour can be used for making chapaties. Because of the negligible starch content and 
] low content of saccharides in the flour it forms and ideal ingredient of food for diabetic 
patients all over the world. Soybean is cultivated in India mostly in northern hilly areas 
where it is commonly roasted and eaten. It is a minor cultivated fodder in India. For 
fodder purposes it is mostly used in the form of hay. It can also be profitably used as a 
green manure-crop. Soybean is widely used for industrial production of antibiotics, 
streptomycin etc. Being high in phophate content soyabean products are good for those 
suffering from nervious disorders, alkalizing in effect they reduce the acidity in blood 
tissues. Several million pounds of soybean flour are consumed by the wall-paper industry 
for printing decorative designs. Soyabean protein is used as an important sizing material 
in paper and textile industry. All grades of paper except blotting paper are sized in order 
to make them moisture resistant. Japanese workers have recommended soyabean oil as 
a source of carbon for commercial production of penicillin. Soyabean is also used in the 
manufacture of plastics soaps, glycerine and points. 

Soybean is a native of south-eastern Asia. It is of second importance to rice as a 
food crop especially in China, Japan and in other south eastern countries. Soybean was 
introduced in India long ago in 1882 A.D. in Madhya Pradesh. Still the area under culti- 
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vation of soyabean is smail in India. In 1970-’71 the area under soybean cultivation was 

20000 hactares where as the net area sown in India was 141.2 million hactares. It was 

only about, 0'01% of the net sown area of the country. 

Soyabean can be growth in the drier areas ot our country where the 
rainfall is 35” or less and upto an elevation of 6000 feet above sea level. The 
seed rate is 70-80 kgs of quality seeds Per hactare. The crop matures in 120-130 
days (late varieties). The yield obtained is much higher than the yields of 

most of the other pulse crops. At the present selling price of sobeyan Rs. 250 
per quintal the net profit from soyabaen cultivation can be increased to about 
Rs. 3,500/- per hactare, where the yields are more than 28 quintals per hactare, 
on the basis of the demostrations conducted in Uttar Pradesh. The central 
government hat a 25% incentive scheme which subsidises the sobeyan growers. 

Though our country accounts for half of the buffalo population and one fifth 
of the cattle population of the world, the milk production is very low. The average 
milk production of cows is in India about 175 kg. per animal per lactation. This 

production is only about l/23rd of that produced by a cow in U.S.A., Canada and 
U.K. The average per capita milk consumption per day in India is only about 100 grams as 
against 600 grams in Western Countries. For a balanced diet 280-300 grams of milk/head/day 
is considered essential by the nutritioiialists. Soymilk a nutritional drink made from 
whole soybeans, is an excellent, at the same time cheap supplement to ordinary milk. The 
soybean milk is extensively used for feeding infants throughout China. It contains 3-4% 
protein, 1-5% Fat, and 2.1% carbohydrate. From one Kgs. of beans 5-6 kgs. of milk 
can be obtained. Soymilk is being produced in India by the Govind Ballabh Pant Univer- 
sity of Agriculture and Technology, Pantnagar at a cost of 40 paise per litre where as 
ordinary milk cost about Rs. 2.30 per litre. Milk products such as curd, ice cream, cheese 
can also be prepared from soymilk. Soymilk should supplement ordinary milk and 
make the working of dairy plants more economical and viable. Let us contribute our 
efforts for the cultivation of soyabean, for the soymilk to supplement the ordinary milk, 
and for the economic utilization of other products of soybean in our country. 

By : — M. Sudhakae Yesttvadiast 
B. So. [Aqei.] Pabt 11 


PEMNC ISLAND 

Swaying palms of the pearl of orient, 

Welcome Thee to the land of paradise, 

Far and wide as such the tourists pour, 

To ease their tensions on silvery sand. 

Walking along see down the street, 

Ting ting man shouting for his treat, 

Sathey, noodle stalls with fuming sound, 
Chop-stricks '®click-clack” along pavements top. 

Wrecklers drivers stop with screaching sound, 
Bobs on duty control them out of bound 
Red, yellow, green the lights of order, 

Controls the motorists and cyclists upto borrder. 

Campbell street, Penang Road the busiest 
Platform sales at its highest 
Bargaining and choosing are sights to see 
Never you satisfied with the loveliest piece. 

‘‘Gunong Penang, you climb by rail, 

'‘Look up’’ watch the clouds that sail 
Up there orchids the flower to remember 
Wonder what made you to ponder. 

Watch the sight from the height, 

One could yearn to stop in the light. 

What captivates you at the *‘Gunong”? 

Miss not the purchase of the '‘Lelong” 

Stepping down towards the budhist temple, 

See at entrance the soveniers in simple 
Purchase all that you could see, 

Money spent attempt not to collect from me. 

Snake temple where you’ II go next, 

'Touch me not” says the snakes at rest 
Round and round the parlour you walk. 

But never miss the python at the rock. 



Aquarium the next in the list>- 

That to, boast off in the east 

Times spent watching the fishes iri' variety, ■ 

Regret not for leaving the hall with curiosity." , '■ 

Chinese, Malay, Tamil and English: 

One could hear from areas — Posh to Sluggish 
Cosmopolitan the nation to be proud off, 

Never a misunderstanding to puff. 

**Ber satu Bertambah Mutu” the motto. 

Never noodles be prepared without ‘'Ajino-moto 
®®Nasi*-Gandah’® the famous dish on the Island, 
'‘Mamas” the best, present at hand. 

Why not make a trip, 

Just to justify my tip, 

Homely you will feel, 

I surrender, if it’s a reel.: 


By : 'R ATKA Sat apathy N 
Iktee. Ag. Paet II 


m\l I THOUGHT 

Her arms 'across her breast she laid ■' " ’ ■ ■ ' 

Swaying hair came the angles maid 
Her Ankle, her hips, her. twiiik ling ‘eyes V ^ 
Instigated me to see her twice. 

Smiling lips I casted my sight 
Two days passed yet out to light 
Deserted me till she appeared again 
Met her then, at the Cathedral’s main. 

Loving words through eyes we spoke 
Lashing eyebrows made us evoke 
Quivering lips departed a simple 
Bxchange I did after a while. 

Days into months passed with us 

Dre^tming of future creeped into our nerves 

Ideal I thought and never to depart 

But there shattered — she died with in my heart. 

Passive words failed to soothe my sorrow 
Never it crazed the image I did burrow 
Quientness and darnkness I endavour much 
Weakness and leanness I gain as such. 

\'ears that rolled made me to change, 

Studies gave me the proper range, 

Toiled without her thoughts cnanged my latitude 
Here I am studying in an Agricultural Inststute. 


MY CLASSMATES 

Three years ago when to the Institute I came 
Ragging was on, the seniors were on reign. 

None did rag me, I was happy for the same 
I know not why ? This ask again, 

Now of my classmates just a few I would like to say 
Of their mood, their mod, their very funny way. 

They are naughty, they are nutty. But still so funny and gay, 

For we all get on so well, see lam like them today. 

To start with Akhil Jugran, he has a tongue so glib, 

They way he talks is so smart anyone would believe his fibs. 

About B. K. Mehta, he is a bit difficult to understand, ^ ^ ^ 

While he. talks you’ II think it’s great, really to see, it will be nothing grand. 
He talks so much, he has always current news to tell, ^ n 

It is Dipankar Mittra, I- don’t have to say you all know him so well 
Well of Cherian Mammen this much Tve got to say 
He is the laziest guy who has ever come across my way. 

Has any one heard G, Mathew’s tall tales 

When he wants to cut class, he tells his story and wails. 

Gautam Ghosh’s friendship is pretty hard to analyse, 

He changes his affection before anyone can realise. 

S. K. Dutta’s sand story is too funny to tell 

It will give a headache and only an Aspro makes one well. 

Married though he is, a girl he wants around him still, 

]. Kumar by his sweet honey talk, anyone he can kill. 

Kurien Pothen with girls cuts a very good figure, 

To do something on the sly there is none than him bigger. 

If there is anyone noisy he is V. N. Tripathi in person, 

Very good at starting a fight for no hyme or reason. 

Raja Rao Nayoni is impatiently waiting to get married, 

These thoughts weigh on him he easily gets so worried. 

Girls say they like nim not, for he teases all of them a lot, 

Rakesh Upadhaya’s plumpy jolly self makes him do nothing but only act 

this sort. 
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R. B. Lai and and S. K. Singh are guys who hate work of any kind, 

They love to eat and snore I heard. Like them you will rarely find, 
wu whatever he be. on this I can surely bet, 

When he does a thing he does it bodly and in trouble he is sure to get. 

Sw.. Indian girl. ,„,.kewShta, 

He do. no. ....Indian girb are .Key „i,l nn.Ue hi. br2 
You all know about the man from Ceylon 

He always to the clouds 

The whole year round H, N. Singh sways, his turban is kept away. 

One ' f comes back his way 

Htc Md. Daud and certainly one will miss him not, 

’bOTgiit.'' foreigi 

The down K. V. Singh in our class he is liked most 
IS «nny episodes he stands for hours and boasts. 

he rest are quiet, in that some are good 

Whatever they are. whatever they may be, 

All are my classmates. They are all dear to me. 

By ! Annie Lona 
B,So. (Agei.) Final 
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TeacL Yo.rs«U MeJi 

OK . 

How lo Save on your Ooclor s Bills 


This article has been specially written for those patients who feel that ail doctors 
are endowed with money sensitive eyes and the gift of the grab. It is not difBcuit to find 
a doctor these days— just open your wallet and there they are , it is really unfair that while 
God healsj the doctor collects the fee. Oh, ye Gods, must you endure ail this sacrilage and 
blasphemy ? Deride these vandais, dear readers, whc snare you to their consulting chambers 
with beautiful nurses. Let them croon, ‘‘Your high pulse rate and palpitations denote a 
serious malady in your Cardio-vas-cular system.’’ Only they know that these clinical signs 
are the result of your ogling their pretty nurses. Flare your nostrils, set your eyes afire 
with indignation, assume the air of the wrongly injured and scream ‘‘Blatant exhortion, 
down with doctors” at the top of your voices. 

Within the narrow compass of these columns the author, after •raping his 
cerebrumj gives you a treatise on how to dispense of these men Tn horn-rimmed glasses 
and white jackets and doctor yourself of a few common ailment, Just bear in mind that 
the doctor is only a human ‘give me’ pig, once he espies your bank rolls and you will learn 
to digest and practise the treatment given in this article. 

Sneeze and Cough ■ ■ 

Sneeze and cough are as old as the Garden of ^Lden, Adam wonld not have noticed 
the nude Eve had she not sneezed and he would not have noticed the basic differences 
between Man and Woman had she not dropped every fig leaf covering her due to a severe 
fit of coughing. 

Treatment ; — Two tablespoonsfui of either Epsom Salt or Enos Mixed with water and 
you won’t dare risk sneezing or coughing for fear of the consequences, 

' ^ LabyngStis . 

Laryngitis in the male is caused by inhaled irritants and in the females from over- 
t|se or faulty' use of the voice. 

Treatment for males i — Stop inhaling for 15 minutes or until the face becomes blues* 
the neck veins become engorged and the eye— balls protude and the Almighty will decied 
your fate. 
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Treatment for males : — The voice should be rested and the patient should restrain 
from speaking for at least a year. (Cheer your lucky husbands, cheer) 

Henpecked husbands please note If untreated the patient will develop laryngeal 
paralysis. Remember Utile Mis Muffet ? She grew and nagged Little Boy Blue (who also 
suffered from Laryngitis and became blue after following the author's t reatment for males) 
and finally developed Laryngeal paralysis. Even when Little Boy Blue grew to be Old Man 
Blue he was free to blow his horn whenever he wished and his wife could 'nt say a thing 
about it. 

Ulcers and Tumourt of the Tongue 

This malady is very cemmon in females who possess a chronic speech impediment, 

known as palpitation of the tongue, which gives them a keen sense of rumour, It may also 
be caused by the constant irritation of the bitter half. 

Treatment for males Sandpaper the ulcerated surface and apply concentrated 
sulphuric acid. 

TreMment for females % — ^Treat with 90% solution of ground chillies for two days 
followed by a yappcndectomy. Consult hand book on ^Simple yappendectomy with cutlery 
for the beginner’ by the same author. 

" Gastritis 

Gastritis being the result of irritants like spicy food and alcohol is in reality a 
inis con-cept ion. The true case is ^Spousey’ irritants and their burnt offerings for dinner. 
This new school of thought was the result of Dr. Cast’s diligent and untiring efforts in this 
field. He found himself free of Gastritis after divorcing his spouse, who was an irritant, 
and drinking vodka with milk. The treatment offered for Gastritis is the same as that for — 
— mulated by Dr, Cast. 

Diarrlioea 

Diarrhoea is the result of loose actions of the bowels after meals. According to a 
survey conducted by the author on. ‘The causes and reasons for the world wide spread of 
Diarrhoea during the past decade’ it was found that out of 8,530,000 Diarrhoea vetrans 
interviewed 6,424,241 of them were either last minute unwelcome guests at dinners or had 
severe Diarrhoea following quarrels with their wives before meals. 

Treatment : Take Yoga classes and learn standing on your head, 
pull of the earth will stop Diarrhoea. If it fails, pretend to be a hum.xn 
your best smile. This explains why yoga classes are proving popular 
Mooloombia where the incidence of Diarrhoea is very high. 


The gravitational 
fountain and give 
in Australia and 
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Insomnia : 

A/patient is said to be suffering from Insomnia only when the sleep complain of 
long working hours. Insomnia may be due to many causes. It is prevalent in the 

(1) Starry-eyed love-sick teenager 

(2) Old people Mho fear sleep lest they bo drawn into the abyss of enternal sloep. 

(3) Creditor 

(4) Wife who stays awake wondering if her husband’s t-respassing into new boundoirs 

is the result of her bad breath. 

(5) Girl who received her photo back from the lonely Hearts’ Club with the reply 
‘we are not that lonely’ 

Treatment : 

1. Fun on a floor wet with a solution of 60= soap and 40= oil. 

2. Knock yourself over your head with a ten pound dumbell. 

3. Try sleeping on another’s bed (when the better half of the occupant is away) 

and if these dont work 

4. Damn you : Get yourself a new flock of sheep. 

The author hopes that this article will be well received by the readers and would 
consider his time well spent if he has simpified what the doctors call ‘complicated treat- 
ment’. He is well aware that any reader, who doctors himselt out of such articlesj may 
one day breathe his last due to a misprint and therefore does not hold himself responsible 
for such mishaps. The readers are invited to send in questions, complaints and objections 
which will be welcomed, carefully considered and speedily rejected. 

About the author 

The author is an eminent member of WOOLD (World Organisation for the Obliga- 
tion and Liquidation of Doctors), Though he is a Agricultural college drop in he has, 
nevertheless, wrriten from obsurity and is headed foroblivion. At an early urge he started 
writing books which have proved a difficulty for every solution. He is the author of 

such volumes as 

‘Simplified medicine fer the simpleton’ 

‘Doctor You’re in heap big trouble’ 

‘Elementary treatment of Alimentary 
Diseases and A’ Quantitative Analysis of 
long hairs and groovy kids.” , 

By : G. Ma-thkws 
B. Sc. [Aoki] Fiml 


RAllRATA 

The name of this great city k Calcutta. 

This city is uncomparable in history. 

There is a mixture of conservatism^ carefree living 
and a primitive culture in the lives of it s people. 

That is why the mood of this city is different. 

Distant onlooker call it ‘‘The city of death”, ‘‘The 
city of processions’.. Some fear the city, some hate 
it, some respect it, but nobody loves it as its 
■ denizens. ■ ; ■■ ■ ■ ■ 

It has an astonishing way of life.' On one hand there is extravagant wealthy, on 
the other people are living in slums and picking their food from the open drains. Truely 
this picture of Calcutta’s way of life baffles a sane person. They look as lance at this 
two conflicting way of life. 

In the perpetual darkrooms of the slums stays labcurs, porters, beggars, picpokets, 
wagon .breakers and dopc-trafficers. These slum-men have melancholy and dry faces. The 
woman have unruly hair, wear' cheap printed saris. The infants are living skeletons and 
have bloated stomachs. They put everything in their moutbs their mctheis thiivelkd 
breasttorn pieces of paper, Their expressicnless eyes search the livelong day for food. 
There is nothing like privacy here. The parents, daughters, son-in-law, young brothers 
and sisters live ‘in the same room, babies' are born the aged die. 

And the same worker class carry the red flag, They cry out for revolution and 
takeout processions. 

The labour class is followed by the poor middle-class. Here perhaps one young 
man of the family works, the rest being unemployed roam the streets. Of course they 
sell their possessions and marry off a girl. The remaining girls employ various means to 
satify their carnal and mental hunger. 

They read papers, keep in touch with the world and in their offices Clubs and 
neighbourhoods they discuss and argue world politics. They make rich responsible for 
their poverty. At the same time the hands they show to the palmist make posters, “LONG 
LIVE NOVEMBER-7” 
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After this lower middle class comes few upper middle class. The sun has set on 
the British age so they try to emulate the Americans. The girls are mainly maxied and 
bellbottedj elderly wear low cut hlouse and sari on the exposed waist. As for the men 
except for the variety in sideburns and beard there is no difference in their way of talking, 
walking and dressing. 

They hate Communism. If they go to Ghana or Kabul instead of New-York or 
Paris they consider their sojourn to foreign lands is unsuccessful. 

This city has a university, a science college and Institutes for different branches 
of science research. But most of these scientists are Godfearing and sit every evening 
for meditation and metaphysical discussions. Prostitutes roam the streets in rWraining 
dress. But when daughters of gentle folk come out they are sometimes mistaken for pros- 
titutes in their dress and expression. 

There are several political parties. Their elders smoke cigars and pipes, and ride 
automobiles and workers fast and suffer in the want of medicines. There is not a day 
when there is a murder, besides many people give their lives in accidents and suicides. 

What is the answer for destruction in the world ? — Gbeation 

And for death? —Life 

That is why in spite of tremendous influence of destruction there are signs of crea- 
tion. Young men and woman can be seen, who now place the ideal as their 
most valuable possessions in their lives. One can see those people who have not resigned 
themselves to poverty. Fighting against these circumstances are seen some artists, writers 
and creative geniuses. Their heart is filled with the ardour and bravery like the river 
which over flow its banks. 

On one hand new and on the other old. On one hand it is critical vanity and on 
the other meditation. On one hand torture and on the other protest. These two con- 
tradictory forces are in constant conrontation with each other in Calcutta. That is why 
there is an upheaval in its life. That conflict sometimes flare like a conflagration. Those hearts 
which are filled with emotion and courage are filled with various hopes and imaginations 
like the multicoloured rainbow. But this fires smolders here in this battered city instead 
of spreading to the whole country. That is why it falls prey to ugly conspiracies. They 
fail in their attempts and become disappointed for sometime. 

But those who consider the ideal as their most valuable possession they put aside 
these frustrations and wake up, They fight, organise, perhaps it is in vain but even then 
come forward with new enthusiasm. Again they fight, organise and wait for that day when 
the whole country will be swept by the tide by the song of invocation and wall change 
the whole country. 

That is why there is an upheaval in its life 

By ; Basttdeb Gttfta & SuaATo Ghose 
B. So. Agi mbsi ye. B.SoAq II ye. 
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An Inteiview with ‘General’ Jamal 

After necessary security checks, we entered into the heavily guardcn room of Gen- 
jamal Ahmad Siddiqi, V.G., D.S.O. on who welcomed us with a smile hidden 

behind the neatly trimmed mustache. As we see him he is a versatsle peponality ; an 
unique combination of gardener and Black Smith who turned out to be the chief of Armed 
Forces of Alagin. Very few know that he can repair the complex mechanism of a vintage 
cycle. He hails from U.P. lives in Indalpur. Served under seven heads of Horticulture Depart 
ment, and four sacurity chiefs. He worked with tireless devotion for the well being 
of the subjects of the ALAGIN campus, which entrusted him with the heavy burdens of 
safeguarding the territorial rights, maintaining the Internal security situation and fighting 
back the intrusions from air, land and water. In emergency the General personally handles 
the ALAGIN telecommunication link system. 

He beams with pride about the new projects like heavy arms procurements which 
started with a double barrel gun. But he i's not happy about the turn out of the corps, but 
with a deep frown he declared that constant training in marchpast and running would con- 
tinue till further improvement is noticed. He thanked the students ^ for tolerating the war 
exercises every Sunday morning. While answering the queries on light arms like lathis the 
General showed us the new batch of supplies procured recently and seemed to be satisfied 
over the attainment of self sufficiency. We were surprised to hear the literary talents of the 
General Jamal. Another frown (which we decently interpret as a sign ot shyness from the 
General) was the answer for the questions on ending his thirtys even years of ^ bachelor 
life. But there are unconfirmed (only by him) rumours about the General's wedding. The 
General will definitely look smarter in a cap with ALAGIN emblem. When we said 
that to General he agreed with us through a modest smile. Commenting on the internal 
situation the General suggested a buffer zone between canteen & HED Hostels and offered 
full cooperation for neutral observatories. When asked for message he gave his best wishes 
to the brothers and sisters of ALAGIN and requested them to maintain harmony and peace. 


The General’s order for tea did not materialise even after a long wait of three hours 
and twelve minutes (Thanks to Cutting’s famous efficiency) we satisfied ourselves with two 
glasses of water and called it a day. 




Tradition And Innovation in Indian Dance 


A critic once remarked ‘‘Any farm of Arts is like a tree which needs fresh manure 
and fertiltsers now and then, so that it can grow, bear fruit and survive/' Though this 
analogy may look morbid and matter-of-fact, there is positively an element of Truth in it. 
Tradition in Arts dies hard and in some cases Tradition survives even after millenia of 
existence. Some-times, tradition changes preceptibly during certain era of political and 
sociological upheavals, imbibing new currents and ideas. And in due course all the new 
trends become one vvith tradition. It is this Tradition that is responsible for all classicism 
in Arts and vice versa. Any way, classical concepts and traditional trends go hand-in-hand, 
aspect of Art forms leads ultimately to many phenomenal upheavals. 

Every student of art knows that the present trends in painting, sculpture and other 
Arts, all over the world have undergone enormous changes. In the West, the classical 
Arts of the Middle Ages and Renassiance are no longer followed by the present day artists. 
The paintings of Alichael Angelo, Raphel, Leonardo da Vinci, Rubens, Rembrandt and 
other and the superb sculptures of Leonardo da Vinci, Donatello, Verracchio and others 
are to-day sources of inspiration to modern artists, not to be copied or followed, but to be 
admired and preserved as classical masterpieces. Once an artist, who was copying a master- 
piece in a Museum Art Gallery, when questioned, remarked ‘T am copying this, because I 
do not want even a single line of this to be reproduced in my creations.'' Such is the 
revolt of the free thinking modern artists. This Revolution in all arts has resulted 
in Impressionism, Expressionism, cubism and a host of such modern trends. These trends 
crept into most Arts of the modern world including India. 

India is a country bound firmly by tradition and hence any transgression into Tradi- 
tion and classicism is vehemently looked down upon and vociferously opposed. Almost all 
Indian Arts claim a Divine origin and it is but natural that the doyens of Art maintain a 
strict vigil on the ‘Pristine Purity’ of Indian Art. Since 1930s, there has been a resurgence 
in various forms of India Art. For a long time, Art was a shunned topic in most so-called 
cultured and sophisticated circles which based their progress on a pseudo Anglo-philic 
bias. But, even this Renaissance demanded that preservation of Classicism and Tradition, 
and just as well’ because this strict adherence to Tradition has kept alive the Indian 
prestige, Indian folk-lore, Indian mythology and philosophies. 

Ever since the emergence of India as a sovereign state, the state of affairs in Indian 
Art, specially dance has changed enormously. Most parists clamour for preserving the 
pristine purity of our classical dances— Tradition bound and pattern perfected. But the 


iJiodem generation who have separate ■ dynamic views regarding ' Tradition ' and progress 
believes that in the classical dance., there . is a tendency ; for stagnation and repetition with 
no scope for new blood and neW' ideas, 'r Therefore,- a stage has now come when, there is a 
general conflict' between Tradition ■■■'.bound -..'purists and Tradition bound Innocators. The 
purists always argue that in classical dance', our ancestors have created the best, and the 
finest masterpieces, with the result there is no scope for any modern enthusiast to better 
them, whereas the Innovators are of the' determined opinion that even in a Tradition; 'bound 
art there is scope for variety, unbounded richness and unique nuances. In most written 
countries, wher.;: Indian dance is known as an ancient and Tradition bound art, many people 
voice the opinion that Indian dance is a dead art because it follows verbatism, bygone 
ideas and views. But, the point such critics always miss is that no Art can survive and 
progress unless it is vibrant, reflecting the artistic eminence of that age. If, as the European 
critics says, our Dance art is dead, we would never have been able to visualise it let alone 
practice it. The fact that Bharata Natyam is glowingly alive and refreshingly radiant is 
a definite proof that it has never been a decadont Art but a progressive vista of the creative 
artists depicting the panorma of that particular age. Before the i93Qs. Bharata Natyam 
was in a precarious condition because it was a tabooed art with a plethora of social 
stigmas. It was practiced in the homes of a few Devadasis who performed this Art only 
as mere entertainments in marriages, festivals and other community functions, resulting 
in an appalling apathy. The greatness of any Art can never remain eormant and ostracised 
and so during the renaissance of this art it blossomed in all its glory as a great Art with, 
Tradition as its foundation. To-day in a modern, over changing world, there are various 
impacts of modernity and so a spate of innovations have crept into this Tradition bound Art, 

Tradition and Innovation, what a coilosai conflict between the well meaning 
adherents of these two ; The result is to-day there are four different types of schools each 
one clamouring to assert its own tenets and viewpoints. 

The first is the school of Tradition and Tradition and nothing but Tradition. The 
protagonists and followers af this school live in a sequestered cloister, never bothering 
about the changes happening around the vast field of art, but teaching and practising the 
age old traditional and classical dances handed down to them by their ancestors. Such 
artists no doubt adhere very strictly to the regulations laid down by previous maestros of 
hoary 4 lineage and quite often argue that what their ancestors have treated are the acme 
of perfection in dance and hence none can emulate them or even come near them in any 
dance creation ; Which has Absolute Perfection never to be surpassed ? Strange bigoted 
fallacy » Any way such dance forms have a tendency to stagnate and become stylised and 
cramped through years of isolation like the steady degeneration of the progency of closely 
ingermingled families which imbibe no fresh blood. 


The second is again the school , of Traditions which is more sympathetic todunova-' 
tions in the sense that the members of this school no doubt see the new creations-and after : 
seeing them condemn " them as new "fangled and as such not classical conforming tohTradi- ^ 
tion. But at the same time, they: incorporate . some of the changes in their own composi-''' 
tions thus giving them the hallmark of classicism. ■. Such' persons are' rank hypocrites: 
and their compositions are therefore half hearted variations of the old with a certain new 
flavour which they force dowm the minds of their ardent admirers as authentic Traditional 

creations— a fallacy indeed. ■ 

The third school belongs to the generation of broad minded Traditionists who within 
the frame work of classicism make earnest attempts introduce new Iders openly. And so 
they become the torch bearers of any Progress in contemporary dance. They believe in a 
pulsating art and work for the removal of any strangnation, diehardism and biogotry that is so 
rampant" in the first school of strictly Traditional artists. Bharata Natyan originatecrmore 
f than a thousand years ago. The fundamentals of this supreme art such as the mudras, the 
i varieties of expressions, and the various movements and poses have remained the same. But 
j is it hossible for any thinking person to believe that we are practising and performing the 
I- same dance forms as a millenium ago ? If so, it is a stark absudity, Maestros and Artists 
I come into existence, live, create ?nd finally join their Maker. And in their shorts-pan 
' of creative life, is it possible for us to presume that they have ^stnck to the principles laid 
down by their ancestors and practised age old dance^ composition ? A sense of revolt and 
i change is ever present in most practising artists. It is this spirit of adventure that makes 
f Art a mirror of its time. It is a Common practice amongst all aged persons to condemn the 
i chances of their good old days. But when the changes get settled in the patterns'^ of art, 

I there are no more voices denigrating erstwhile changes, because they have become one 
! with Tradition ! And so life goes on, art marches on and culture passed on. 

I ■■ ' ■ ■ ■ ' "■.'■■■ ■ ■ ■" 

I The fourth is a school of mere Innovators who do not believe in any form of Tradi- 

tion. Theirs is the strange view^that all Traditions are hindrances to the natural growth 
f of a human being. They believe in full freedom in all arts. They try to to build mammoth 
^ structures ou the sandy beaches of changing patterns, True, they have a dynamic and 
^ adventurous spirit. But mere dynamism and adventure without an aim will never produce 
liny lasting results, Bharata Natyam is firmly established on the bedrock of classism and 
Tradition. Otherwise it cannot be Called by that name ; Hence introducing Innovations 
j completely will no longer make the creations, experiments in Bharat Natyam, Gall them 
; anything but not Bharata Natyam. These modern creators are therefore amenance to 
’ Tradition. 

A via media is therefere an absolute necessity in our ever changing modern times. 
A happy blend of Tradition and a spirit of Innovation will go a long way in increasing the 
wealth of our modern dance art* 

By : Nalekbran V. Rxxkamt 
B. So. (Agril.) Fihae 



SARUN6 KEBAYA 

The long and the short ol it 

Most visitors to Malaysia have been struck by its rich diversity. They have called 
it a cultural iTiOsaic, a melting pot, land of contrast land so on. Reflective of this wonderful 
variety are traditional Malaysian costumes each with their own grace and exotic charm. 
Elements of the cultural influences of both east and west have made our heritage varied, 
cosmopolitan colourful and therefore interesting. This article which you are going to read 
will only concentrate on traditional ladies wear which are indigenous to my country 
(Malaysia). 

All traditional costumes indigenous to this country are two-piece outfits consisting of 
a top and a ‘^sarung’’. Age and occasion will determine whether a third piece, the stole 
or ‘^seiindang” will be added. 

Formal attire tends to be more elaborate. Clothes are normally full length, sleeves 
being long and wide. The stole either drapes the shoulders loosely or falls over one 
shoulder or is tied diagonally from the left shoulder to the right of the waist. Accessories 
tend to be more elaborate consisting of one or several long chains or a single intricately 
crafted bejewelled necklace. The hair is tied into an elaborate chignon or ^'sanggal” and 
decorated with one or several single-proged pins or freshly picked flowers such as roses, 
jagmihes or orchids. 

Formal occasions include state or national functions such as the investiture ceremony* 
palace dinners or traditional Malay weddings. The regulations governing attire in the 
presence of royalty is strictly adhered to. In addition to such considerations as pi'opriety, 
modesty and dignity, court regulations forbid the use of clothes of yellow or yellowish hues, 
for yellow being the colour of royalty, and for obvious reasons transparent cloth. 

The Malay wedding is regarded as a very solemn occasion and traditionally, the 
•^‘baju kurung’’ or the “Kebaya labuh”, complete with '^selindang” is required. 

Day clothes naturally tend to be casual and rather simple and accessories are kept to 
the minimum. The ‘"selindang” is hardly ever used now among the younger generation 
but, in the villages, among the middle aged and the older group, a trip outdoors normally 
warrants the use of the “selindang’b 

Let us look at each of these costumes in turn. 
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BAJU KEDAH 

**Baju, Kedah’’ as the name implies originated from Kedah and is now worn by 
women in Kedah or in the States around Kedah, namely, Perils, Penang and North Perak. 
Looking much like loose fitting blouse, it has a round neckline similar to the ‘‘baju kurung” 
except that it is neither over stitched nor fastened. The sleeves are wide and about elbow- 
length. Light cotton materials with small prints or semi opaque Indian voile is used. Most 
women wear it with a ^‘batik sarung” folded across the front. Older women may prefer the 
“pelikat”, a cotton material which is either striped or chequered. 

BAJU KURUNG 

*‘Baju kurung” is a long loose fitting top which falls to about the knee. The sleeves 
are equally long and wide. The neckline virtually hugs the thorat and a small slit is cut 
about five inches down, the top of which is fastened with a small ornamental pin. The 
edge or ‘Hulang belut” as known in Bahasa Malaysia. 

The ‘*sarung” is gathered into folds and placed on the right or left side according 
to the taste. In movement, this costume shows to good advantage the grace and exotic 
elegance of Malaysian women. 

Originating in Johore; it has gained widespread use in the East Coast states of 
Trengganu and Pahang. As a costume which adheres so well to Muslim tenets of modesty 
and respectiability. It is acceptable for both formal and informal occasions. So well 
regarded is it among the Malay community that in most government offices, it has become 
almost an unwritten rule for female workers to use the ‘‘kurung” on Friday, the Muslim 
Sabbath Day. During religious occasions, such as recitals of the Holy Koran, funerals and 
the like, it is customary to drape the ‘^selindang” loosely over the head, 
cut of the costume allows for a variety of fabrics to be used. For day wear, cotton, lawn 
and synthetics are preferred. 

KEBAYA PENDEE 

Popular among traditional Malaysian day wear is the Kebaya Pendek better known 
in Kedah and Penang as *'Baju Bandung”. This is a short, figure hugging costume with a 
front opening fastened by three separate or linked brooches. Made of soft voiles or laces, 
it is normally worn with a '‘batik sarung” or the long ‘'batik lepas”. 

This was originally worn by women of Indonesian origin. It’s use is now widespread 
and one finds, Malay women all over the west coast of Peninsular Malaysia particularly in 
Perils Kedah, Penang, Pulau Langkawi, Perak, Selangor, Malacca and Negri Sembilan 
dressed in this outfit* 
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With the seasonal cross over of female farm hands from Kelantan to Kedah during 
the harvesting season, the use of the “kebaya’^ has spread rapidly to the north-east coast, 
where it is worn with a bright coloured cotton shawl called ‘‘kelubung'' draped modestly 
over the head and across the shoulders* 

KEBAYA LABUH 

Like the “kebaya pendek”, the ^‘kebaya labuh’' has a front opening which is fastened 
with three matching brooches* Its main difference is the length for formal wear, it is 
customary for the costume to fall about knee-length, whereas the ‘'kebaya pendek” is 
seldom worn below the hip line. The ^‘selindang’' completes the whole ensemble. 

The stewardess of the Malaysian Airways use a ^'batik kebaya” of red and gold and 
and blue, trimmed with red. A blue sarung and matching blue and red handbag. This 
outfit is called the "kebaya modern” which is a blend of the traditional and modern. 
Today, this is the most common costume among young Malaysian women. 

If anyone make a visit to Malaysia dont forget, there are a good number of good 
batik shops in town where one may purchase a ‘‘sarung kebaya” off the rack. If you fail to 
get one to your specifications, don’t despair. A number of dressmakers in town are more 
than willing to have one ready just for you at short notice and at a very reasonable price. 

By , K. R. Akumugam 
B. So. Ag. I 


IN SILENCE 


that is the first language we 

learn when we remain silent m womb with a trust of being 

secured ? ; ■ 

^ ^ make us scream at as soon as we part with that 

wonderful world ? 

W great poet Omar who wrote millions of 

ever living lines ? Were they not stronger than others when they silently selected doing 
their duty to their personal conceit and pride ? 

So when we hear that silence is the language of feebleness let us remain silent since 
‘‘Silence is the language of strength and contentment”. 

Siient prayers were the answers to Judas from Christ, Silent acceptance was the 
answer to Brutus from Julius Caesar. Even after Mahatma was silenced his assassin was 
despised. Their silence made them even greater and conveyed even better. Dont we see 
even now those stool pigeons back again in the form of those who breach the trust placed 
on them to make that disciple who betrayed Jesus and that friend who stabeed Caesar 
appear pure ? But let their actions speak for themselves. We remain siient since '“Silence 
is the language of great ones”. 

The birds rush to the trees bearing fruits and fly away after taking what they want. 
The cranes and herons go around the ponds only when water is full to fish and fly away. 
Dont we see thousands of such ungrateful birds around us and them flying away too ? But 
let their actions speak for themselves. We remain silent since “Silence is the language of 


The silent oaths of millions of Jews culminated into a mighty nation to day. The 
silent revolutions were the forceful responses to the boastful misdeeds of Tsar and Louis. 
Then their deeds spoke for themselves. Even if we see them back again we will remain 
silent since “Silence is the language of mighty history”. 

Let the hopes and wishes shatter into shambles. Let the lawful fears too come true. 
Let the trustees turn into tyrants. Let the subjects be made into drudges. Let the 
morals crumble down to rock-bottom. Bui we remain silent since “Silence is the language 
of hopful hearts”. 
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Let the jubilant culprits stand around and mode at us. Let their stinking dogmas 
and doctrines be again preached -to us. Let them be made into celebrities by thosel ot who go 
behind. But we wont unmask them. Let them live in their own heavens. We remain 
silent, since ''Silence is the language of Mercy”. 

Let us wander in the forests. Let us ponder at all the four sides^ Let us- recall all 
whom we met in the past. Let us think of those men who did only good. Let us cherish 
the memory of those men who refused to compromise. Let us lead the millions to their 
homes. Let us make their homes into holy shrines. Let every shrine be an “oasis” to us. 
Let them speak for themselves. We remain silent since “Silence is the language of 
achievements”'. 

Let us wage a lonely war with one alone in our side and truth alone as our weapon. 
Let us not talk of those whom we face and bless them with eternity since our words are 
going to live for ever. So let us remrin silent, since “Silence is the language of eternal 
bliss”. 

Before birth we remained silent as we do after death. Let us not break the chain 
of silence. Hail the silence, where we hail our silent thoughts and unspoken truths. Let 
us remain silent since “Silence is the language of confidence”. 

Based on “MY SILENT THOUGHTS” 

By: V. K. Vaeathak 

: Pbesibeot OE STunEOTS Union 1974-75 



Year 1975 As “A Political” Water Shed 


The year 1975 stands out as a Political Watershed with momentous events .both 
at home and abroad. ^ 

At home, the silver jubilee year, of the Indian Republic saw A State of Internal 
Emergency and Imposition of Press Censorship, heralding a new phase in the political, 
ec'^nlmie and social spheres in the country. 

Proclamation of emergency on June 26 was follwed by a series of measures, political 
well as economic aimed at tightening the provisions of the maintenance of Internal 
Security Act on preventive detention, displining the press and dealing sternly with economic 

offenders. 

In neigh bouring Bangla Desh, the infant republic was rocked by a bloody military 
coup in which the father, of the nation “Banga Bandhu”, Sheikh Mujibur Rahman and 
members of his family were brutrally murdered. 

In the international sphere, the year marked the end of the three-decade.old Vietnam 
was resulting in the ignominious defeat of the U.S.A., the signing of the historic Helsinki 

declaration on European detente by 35 countries and the disappearance of the fine century 

old Portuguese colonialism, particularly from Africa. 

The spirit of “Detente” was also discernible within India. The long standing 
Naga problem was settled, Maharashtra, M.P., A.P., Orissa and Karnataka-reached an 
agreement on utilisation of godavari water. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

In Kashmir Sheikh Abdullah returned to power after 22 years. 

Early in the year Himalayan State of Sikkim joined India as the twenty second state 

after a referendum following a mass upsurge against, the Chogyal. 

India also had the painful reminder of the threat from the north on October 
when Chinese intruded into indian territory and killed four, members of an Indian Patrol 
Party in an area where there had been no such incident in, the past. 

EPOCH-MAKING PERIOD 

The year, 1975 will also stand out as an epoch-making period in the history of 
parliamentary democracy. 
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For the first time the Prime Minister of a country Mrs. Indira Gandhi: was unseated 
from parliament by High Court Judgement which was set aside on appeal' by Supreme 
Court. 

In Australia, the Labour Prime Minister M. G. Withlam who commanded a majority 
in the Lower House of Parliament was dismissed by the Governor-General following a 

constitution crisis. 

India, the year began with the assassination of a Cabinet Minister Mr. L. N, 
Misra in a bomb blast at Samastipur, in his home State, Bihar on January 2. This came 
in the midst of an agitation under the leadership of Mr. Jayaprakash Narayan for the 
dissolution of Bihar legislature and dismissal of the then Bihar Government led by 
Mr. Abdul Ghafoor. 

The year saw changes in the Chief Ministership of Maharashtra, Bihar, Haryana, 
Uttar-Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh Mr. S. B. Ghavan took over as Chief Minister of Maha- 
rashtra from M.V.P. Naik who resigned while Chief Ministers of M.P. and Haryana Mr. 
P-G. Sethi and Mr. BansMal resigned to joint the Central, the Chife Ministers of Bihar and 
U.P. Abdul Gihafoor and Mr H.N. Bahuguna resigned at the instance of the Congress 
Central Leadership ? 

The year marked a turning point for India’s economy under severe strain for 
over four years. According to official figures whole sale price dipped during the year 
by 78 per cent and the rate of inflation was brought down in April to 6.5 percent against last 
year’s 31 per cent. 

WOMEN’S YEAR 

The. year designated as the international women’s year by the united nation. A 
woman became the Prime Minister of an African country Mrs Elizabeth domintein Banqui 
the Conservative party of Britain elected a woman. Mrs. Margaret Thatcher, as its leader 
and the future Prime Minister of a conservative party, Mrs. Junko Tabei of Japan became 
the first woman mountaineer to scale the world’s highest peak. Mount Everest. 

In India, the government enacted legislation to provide for payment of equal wages 
to women as men 

In the field of science an Indian satellite ‘‘Aryabhatta” was launched from a Soviet 
cosmodrome on April 19 this year. 

Two super powers— U.S.A. end U.S.S.R. Launched a joint space programme during 

they^r * . /■ ■■ 

WORLD— WIDE DETENTE 

Thirty five countries including USA and Canada signed helsinki declaration on 
August I reaffirming their commitment to peace, security relations and cooperation. 


i . ^ f' 

Victory in Viet-Naras which are now in the process of reunification ' was followed 
by the success of Khmer Rouge return of Prince Sihanouk from years of exile after his over* 
thraow early in 1970. 

Internally the enunciation of the lO-point ecnomic programme closh on the heels 
of the declaration of emergency and various drastic measures taken by the government. 

The situation on the food front remained immfortable throughout the year prices 
not only did not rise but fell markedly the declaration of emergency on June 26 gave an 
impetus to the down ward trend of food prices that had begun in 1974. 

M 

: According to the last quarterly review of the reserve bank money supply in 

September with the public declined further by Rs. 48 crores to 11.888 crores. 

I Over the period ending September 26 the review placed expansion of money supply 

' with the publid at Rs. 968 crores or 8.9 per cent compared to Rs. 1.099 crores or 11.2 
per cent in the corresponding period of last year. 

I In the sphere of Foreign Trade the country maintained a steady growth rate though 

1 the deficit continues to be large because of high price of imported fertilizer and petroleum. 

1 ^^ Exported which targeted to reach Rs, 4000 crores between during 1975-76 had 

reached Rs 2015,86 crores between April and October while imports during the period were 
of the order of Rs. 2951.49 crores. 

'I Another significant gain is the reversal of the near stagnant trend in the industrial 

I growth rate during the past few years coupled with the increased availability of power 
and coal. 

Goal Production also rose by nearly 12 per cent and 98 million tunnes are likely 
I to be produced by the end of financial year. 

I In the field of Aluminium Production the increase in out put had been 38 per cent 

! and the target of 175.000 tonnes is likely to be reached. 

Copper production during the first five months rose by nearly 82 percent to 6.8 
}'■ thousand tonnes, 

; Rice production rose nearly 8 percent to 10.6 percent and total out put is expected 

■ to range between 25000 & 3000 tonnes. 

j5 Expected achievement in fertiliser production is L500 thousand tonnes of nitrogenous 

I fertiliser and 400 thousand tonnes of phosphatic fertiliser, 

I Eighteen percent increase in cement production in the five months, 

P Other sectors in which production increases had been- registered are : Industrial 

p' machinery. Electrical Machinery, Chemicals, Sugars, Vanaspati, Footwear, Scooter tyres 
K Baby Food, Razor Blades, Soapsi, 


Proprity ' in. the. allocation of recources has gome to Agriculture and Irrigations 
Power,' Fertilisers. Coal, Pet roleum, -Cement and Transport. Outlay on Power and industry 
had been stepped Up by 44 percent and 50 percent respectively. As many as 2.6 Million 
kilowatts will be added to the generating capacity. 

Besides economics, tight credit and money policies the government have also been 
able to add resources to its exchequer from two other qarters — 'Rs : 150 crores under the 
voluntary disclosures scheme described as the last chance to tax evaders to turn their 
black money into white and Rs. 444 crores in foreign exchanges through remittances from 
Indians living abroad. It is oificiais claimed that the overseas remittances had gone up by 70 
percent in the last 14 months following the crack down on smugglers and exchange 
racketeers. 

ViNEET Kumar Saxeka, 
M. So. (Chemistry) 
LD.D. (D.T) '1st, Year 



I CLemical Analysis ol W Oman 

Occurence ; — 

Where men and money arc, 
f ^ Physical properties 

(i) average atomic weight : — 120 lbs. 

(ii) average atomic structure : — 35 — 24 — 35. 

I ' Nature 

Though glitteving, glazy and glamorous externally she is without exception 
I' . • 'a.'shy 'Species. ■ 

I Allotropy 

i Rippling during pre-teenage period. 

ii EfFervesent during teeneage period, 

iii Turbid during middle age period. 

iv Clear with her sentiments gone under during old age. 

Chemical property 

(1) She most effective ‘Tncome reducing agent” 

(2) Affinity towards Gold. 

The reacts violently with gold the product being Extreme Happiness. 

The equation is. 

W + Au E.H. 

(3) Uses tears as a timely catalyst. 

Men decompose in the presence of this cati^st — tears and thus quicken 
the vate of getting the product which is usually a mink coat or a jewel. 

(4) Very bitter when not treated properly, boils at any moment but can be 
brought to freezing point through a little humour. 

(5) She is a blue litmus paper which turns red when placed beside a 
looking specimen of the same species. 

(6) Helps in combustion but is not very easily comubstibic. 

(7) Highly explos,|ve in experimental hands. 

(8) She is easily bleached at the sight of a rat or cockroach. 

^USES 

1. As a tonic in time of low spirits. 

2. As an agent in the production of mankind. 

Conclusion 

Serves as an intelectual and interesting companion for man. 

Whatever be the nature of woman she is unavoidable and unpredictable 
at any stage. 



By : Chbriam 

B.So. Am, III FikaIi 


EPITAPH 

Fm not quite sure how I hit upon the word ‘Epitaph* as a title but it may turn out 
to be opporpriate in more ways than one. 

So here begins an epitaph of youth and idcaiisn, of dreams and visions and worlds 
that might have been and never will be. If Fm permitted to be more ambitious it is the 
epitaph of a whole phase of one civilization, and I write with reference to myself not 
only for egotistic reasons but for lack of any other. FU be satisfied if I can point out where 
my own idealism has failed. But to be less apologetic and more to the point, I state 
categorically that every youngster with any sense of pride must at least some time or other 
be an idealist. I mean an idealism in a hybrid sense which implies non-conformism, non- 
materialism, and a concept that human dignity however imperfect is more valuable than the 
machine perfection to which modern society would have us reduced : I oppose the good 
advice to study hard at school so that one miy get good marks in tne examination so that 
are way get into a good College so that one way work harder towards a degree so that one 
may get a good job so that one may work still harder for a promotion so that one may make 
enough money to start really living at sixty-four with rheumatism, false teeth, lung 
cancer and somebody else’s heart. This is the least resistance life offered to the overage 
human today — a life which keeps dictating ‘so that’ till you’re dead or nearly so. It is 
the result of a much well meant parenal care and influence. Why can’t we live for the 
moment more often and leave and out some of the *so thats’? Living in the future always 
is as good as not living at all. Great men have advised the equivalent of ‘what ever you do’ 
do it with a purpose.’ If that applies universally we’ll be rabot’s before long. It is often 
the purposeless or spontaneous things that are most meaningful ; things that one does 
without cold, Calcutta material reason behind it. If you’re human its the poetic moments 
you will remember and not your visit to a fertilizer factory. Psyhchologists equate 
emotional maturity to the stifling, (roughly) or at least the non display of emotions, some- 
thing which any egyptioii mummy well pass with flying colours. We arc becoming bound 
by a dehumanished pattern of set behavior, of not commit ing ourselves, of saying just those 
things which ‘ought’ to be said. As a wild example of such dehumanization. When I say 
‘good morning, sir’ it could mean, anything from ‘Hello, Nice to see you to ‘Why did I 
have to see your rotten mug today ? On a more practical level if I witnessed a road 
accident I wonder if FU be the first one to help, I may worry about having to give 
evidence in court or something like that. Would at that be shamepul ? or is shame already 
a nineteenth century word ? It’s so remarkably easy and safe to feign blindness and 
ignorance. 
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If tkere’s any hope of saving our future itiics with us who will be in it. "Paradoxi- 
cally, h is based on a purpose, that of fighting the future with the present. I could almost 
proclaim, ‘Repent, for the end of the world is at hand it is bur own choice.’ While I’m 
still same (?) Pd choose rather to die in a nuclear blast than be a zombie. It is mainly 
school and college days that we have the best opportunities to build our utopias. 
No matter that it it only 3 few who have the guts and grit to live out any of their noble 
ideals ; it is quite unpardonable and in human for a young chap not to indulge in any 
dreams at all. How much milder is the statement that it is better to have dreamed and 
failed your dream than never to have dreamed at all. 

Our present existance is pervaded by machines to an extent which makes us unaware 
of our automatic actions representing an extreme state of dependence. The lights come on 
not simply because we flick a switch but because there are power stations and generators 
and transmission networks. The more we progress the more of a balancing act it becomes. 
It means that a small- disturbance, wilful or otherwise, -is sufficient to upset nt bird 
sucked into a jet engine for instance. (I believe we blance the bird on such an occasion ! 

I The spanner in the works is but a pin today and will be a pufi of air tomorrow as we 
I blindly swam up this dead end street called progress. I think the power of reason alone 
I distinguishes us from machines sence sance ^ of the latest computers are reputed to think 
as well, the only remaining certain seems to be irrationality ; and its a very thin certain 
I at that. I say it h^s come to the last ditek for supremacy. The Material comforts that 
^ science can provide will only be good enough for a mindless, spritless being. Of cause 
! we -can always convert ourselves into rakots and pretend that science was all we ever 
wanted. It’s the easy way out and the way we’re headed now. But let us hang or to all 
our gods and superstitions and art and nature and philosophy, for the machine god is both 
ruthless and efficient and well be unmerciful to imperfect humans. 

May be it is unfortunate that it took we an entirely science-based education to 
discover the emptiness that science has to offer. More so that my sole qualification 
may compel we to make a living out of accelerating what I consider my own dooi. 
I suppose that where my idealism must stop, if only to prevent we from harbouring 
regrets all my life, sence 1 know very well that 1 can’t wage a war on may own. 
It most I could wreck a thing or two and then veditate harwlessly in a prison cell, 
with conscience still uneasy. When I get out of here 1 guess g’ee just fall into 
the time-work groove and become a mere statistic, a contribution to sence distribution 
. curve what a fall for an individual with a soul. But no laments, it has always been a 
disappointent that most of my crazy ideas had to be deriwed from rrjiddle-aged or elderly 
; folk rather than the likes of me. It forces me to conform all the sooner and turn my 
thoughts to matters like making money. 
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Those who are concerned with the myrdern world of management consider it 
unfortunate that a human being is not quite .predictable and cannot yet be governed by any 
mathematical equation. My limited classroune contact with the subject has led me to 
detest it as a highly, immoral profession. Of course it is the ‘in' thing today since that’s 
where all the money is. But what does management science expect of you — to ferret 
out all*'the*yitt]e inefEciences of man and machine and by remedying them increase 
productivity and profits so that you may make still more so that so that so that 

The machine, if it could, will surely cry out. The man by 

suitable bribes, bonuses and slick doubletalk is kept blind to the fact that he is 
nothing but a worker out, or worse still, a Roman galley slave. His every microaction 
is controlled by management. Dosen’t anyone feel the out-right indignity of the phrase 
‘man-machine system’? on equal terms, imagine ! There are many advanced books on the 
subject albattempting to formulate the humam equation so that it can be reduced to a simple 
machine system once more. The modern work study expert is nothing but an overseer with a 
whip, clad in sheep’s clothing. This eternal craving after maximum profits and productive 
efficiency which only leads to more of the same has created a vicious circle forming a noose 
around our necks. Unfortunately it is the big businessman to whom the w^orld pays homage 
today and so he can dictate terms and issue death warrants at will. The strength of the 
hippie philosophies lies in their rejection of these pointless aims. 

There is another topic I touched on in the beginning to w^hich I would return for 
another brief round, namely academic achievement mania. This can easily become the 
centre and soul drawing force of a student’s life. All because we thrust so much importance 
j^upon ‘the top guys in a ‘merit’ list. To get . to the top the they study harder for their 
exams than the other guys : and what virtue is that, *since an examination is intrinsically 
valueless and merely a yard stick for arbitrary social judgement ? But let me not stray 
into a discourse on that, much as I would like to. In fact there are ever so many things 
I’d like to throw some stones at, some in our Institute, matters like curricula, staff-student 
relationship etc., but this isn’t exactly a complaint book, and further more the picture 
would be sadly distorted if I didn,t mention that there are many matters I appreciate and 
am grateiul for, It is common to take pleasant circumstances for granted. Indolence and 
modesty usually prevent are from setting myself up as a moral judge over every one else. 
A sudden lapse of both those virtues resulted in this essay. Probably for the last time. 

A recent *‘cup’ lamented that one must insult one’s frinds to impress others. I’m 
not going a step further and trying to disparage myself to the same end. My intention 
here is to shock, not to impress. It is notan excuse for any observed insociabiiity or for 
any suggestion that I belong a few centuries ago. You may hit me over the head with it 
and make it myown epitaphs but I wan’t take back a word of it. In all its halty con- 
clusions and ^inconsistencies it 'is dearer to me than machine-prefect treatise, (smart 
justification, ch^?) 
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King Arthur’s closing words went somethinglike : 

‘Ask every person if he’s heard the story 

And tell it loud and clear if he has not, / 

That once there was a fleeting wisp of glory...... 

Nor let it be forgot that 
Once there was a spot 

For one brief shining moment that was known as GAMELOT.* 

Mv Camelot seems to be fading away as many already have. We are ' drifting- -into 
camelot which is deceptively similar to Arthur’s world. Eternal insipidity and 
al and mental oblivion is promised. Will we welcome it with open arms ? 

By ; S. A. G. Gomez 
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Tiie Tropical Xily (olomLo * 


Tlie-name Golomboj the-capital city of the Indian Ocean has been derived from the 
Sinhalese word “Kolamba’’, wang— Ta — ^You called the city” Kao — Lan — Pulbn Batata 
wrote of the city as Galenbou in the Island of '*Golumbo”. Rebert Knex perfered this 
spelling while the Dutch, German and French perfered the version as is known today 
‘^Colombo.” 


It’sYo the Portuguese that Golombo owed its graduation from a small stockade of 
woods according to historian Kobeire to” a small gallant city fortified with a dozen 
bastions.” The Portuguese came in 1505 and were ousted by the Dutch in 1656, the were 
to-be replaced in 1976 by the British and the British granted the Island indepence and 
left in 1948, 


In their wake they left behind forts and churches, clock towers and belfries, canals, 
and breakwaters, their religion and their names, their costumes and their food and smather. 
ing of their toungue which has been absorbed in the language of the Ceylonese. All the 
European nations -used-Colcmbo as the seat of their administration. Greater Colombo has a 
population * of half a million and though its 14 sd. miles runs 200 miles of excellent roads. 
Travellingdn -a- taxi* is the swiftest means of driving through the commerce cluttered roads 
ofdhe*Fortor-to- crvise»through the broad avenues of flowering trees in cinamon Gardens. 

A complex of bus routes operated chiefly by double deckers in pillar box red every 
mile that carve^colombo into it’s 15 postal zones. 


Dehiwala.Zoo^in a profuse tropical setting is famed throughout the world as the 
finest. I The ancient temple of Kelaniya has been visited by the Budha according*to leged. 
Within jthe-city in Borella, four miles from the fort is a smaller temple the Gotarni Vihare 
which contains^the most modern murals in any Budnist Temple of the World. Victoria 
park is-closer still to the Fort and lies under the shadow of the down hall a great domed 
edifice. The Colombo’jj^museum lies south of the park, is the most extensive collection of 
antique pieces furniture, costumes, jewellery and the most precious treasure of all the 
throne of royal accountruments of the King of Kandy last sat in 1815, 

Golombo has several places of worship temples both Buddhist and Hindu Churches 
both Catholic and Protestants and Mosques. 


Colombo ‘bosats of several hotels including Taprobane, Galle face face, Ceylinco, 
Inter — Continental, -Lanka Oberot and Samudra. 


Outside the confines of the city which is still called the fort thrives the old town 
called;;the’‘*Oude Stad” South of Golombo lie the holden beaches washed by the sparkling 
sea^which still holds a high poisition among the world’s diving resort and coral gardens, 
Colombods a city which keeps in step with today’s mnod of urgency, and yet manager? 
to preserve the charm of less hurried yesterdays. Colombo is very much a cosmo — politan 
city a comfortable blend of East and West. 


Miss : Damataothi Piyabasa a. o. 
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Colour, size of pod, pungency and the use they are putt of from the basis for 
commercial classification of chillies as indicated below. 

,, Export Poteatial 

Out of the 434 thousand tonnes produced, only 8.3 thousand tonnes i.e. about 2% 
of the total production valued at Rs. 26.7 million are exported from India^ 


CLillief anJ Export PoteniSa 


m. 


India is the largest proditce-r of chillies in the worlds On an average 434 
thousand tonnes of dry chilli are produced every year. 

CHILLI is an exotic crop introduced in India by the Portguese during seventeenth 
century. Prior to its introduction, black pepper was being used for inducing pungency 
in the dietary. Now, chillis has become an indepensable condiment in every Indian 
house. 

Though chilli is comparatively of recent introduction, is cultivation in diverse 
ago-ciimatic regions of India, has resulted in identification of many physilogical varieties 
differing in paint habit, size, shape, colour and pungency of the fruit. 

Chilli is used in the daily diet as a condiment. It is an important ingredient in 
pickles and curry-powders. Pungent varieties are used in the perparation of savee, essence 
and oleo-reisn. Red types are used also for colouring food materials. The alkaloid, 
Capsaicin which possess high medicinal properties, is extracted from the pungent types of 
chilli. It is learnt that research is in progress for the extration of an anti-cancer drug from 
chillis in the United States. The deterrent quality of chilli powder is taken advantage 
of in producing anti-oystersheli paint used for painting ships’ bottoms. Chillies, j^rich in ‘G’ 
vitamin, could form a cheap source for the extraction of this vitamin. It is also rich in 
Vitamin ‘A’. 


India is the largest producer of chillies in the world. On an average, 434 thousand 
tonnes of dry chilli are produced every year. 

Commercial Classification 

Mmy varieties of chillies are grown to suit the various agro-ciimatic conditions and 
the local tastes. Ail these varieties belong to Capsicum amiuum species. The perennial 
chilli varieties, characterised by small pod and high pungency belong to Capsicum f rut escens 
and are rarely cultivated on a field scale. 
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■ ' was' the chief country to which more than 95% of Indian production was 

Oxported in the past special preference for Indian chillies , in Ceylon for its 
piingency and>quality. ' ' B present meeting a smaller part of Ceylon's 

Requirements. - : 

Generally, mild pungent types are referred in East Asian countries* Commercial 
variety No. 3, satisfies the requirements, of red colour, big sized pods and mild pungency. 
Poprika types*which are preferred in this zone, nearly arc of the same types as this as this 
commercial variety. 

With practically no exports till 1967-68, a good extrade to U.S.S.R. has been built 
up in a short span of two years, 1968-69 and 1969-70. 

Another important export zone is the middle east countries. These important 80% 
of their requirements from Ethiopia. Less pungent types cf chillies are perf erred in this 
zone. **Lanka and WarangaF varieties (C. V. 3} which resemble Ethiopian chillies, with 
dark red colour and mild pungency arc likely to be suitable to this zone. 

In the world trade of chillies, U.S.A. stands second in the volume of total imports. 
Nearly 5,000 tonnes of chillies (hot), 5,000 tonnes of Paprika (mild) and about 1,800 tonnes 
of chilli powder are annual imported in the U.S. A. 

Stalkless chillies are preferred in the American zone so that they can be milled 
directly either for extraction of ‘G’ vitamin or for making up a spice mixture. Hence 
the produce offered for export from India should satisfy this basic importa,nt specification. 
Experiments carried out at Lam, Guntur have proved that improved varieties — G. 2 and G. 3 
which are extensively cultivated in Andhra Pradesh could withstand the removal of the 
calyx and stalks at the ripe pod stage. These have compressed base and so the seeds remain 
in tact even after the removal of the calyx atd the stalks. 

Mechinical drying is being resorted to for export, to ensure all the desirable 
attributes viz. deep red colour, smooth shining pericarp, retentivity of colour and freedom 
from dust and foreign matter. 

Redrying and compressed packing is adopted for climating inset damage and to 
satisfy the standard to fixed by the U.S. Food and Drug Administration Department. Com- 
pressed packing reduces the volume and facilitates easy transport. 

The unique privilege of Differing fresh produce during the digerent seasons of the 
year, enables India to further promote the export, to the U.S. market thus meeting effecti- 
vely the competition from other countries. 

To reduce the additional expenditure in removing Calyx, a ®culster-chilli-mutant' 
has been developed at Lam, Gunter. It possess erect pods in clusters and facilitates the 
plucking of the fruit without calyx and stalks at the time of harvest. This is now under 
study to evalute its usefulness for export purposes especially to the American market. 

The chilli exports could also be indirectly increased by exporting chilli-powde 
made from best quality pods, curry powder, Oleo-resins and pickles for which there is 
increasing demand in foreign countries. 


By : R. R. NatabI' 
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I T(. 5 tF|cr irflw, ffiR q;# srfrow % ^ ^ 5 far?r-^g- ^ irf ^TR^'t 3?r?rf%f^FT 

.: 3 Rf)^-irf\JTT qrr q;^'^ I 'Fim-fsiqji-gfqTii' % ^ ^ 

: RR^T 2r:t|% wiq:#r aftqrr ?gf?r ■?:|t 1 1 'ffRFflTOTixjff qf)- 

I ‘qkqq^-q^R^’ q?r ys-lft' If aff^g- 5>- 

I ■^qr^, q^TO, qfar^R RR 1” 

I 

I: • 

i 

i "?Wf” 


<7® 


lift f ^ ^ ifi|! I” 

Rrrt, 

Tfiff 1 1 

q^ift I ^5T[3r, 

tit it ?lll I 11 

wjn g;T«r w %^-— 

?rq?rr t%iT. I' ^=r % i 

SF?TT cR:i^?I t, 

€t| 5Tff I II 

l^^|........... ....... 

M fc” 

5|gr f%«r ^T I, 

5f|3Tt?: ^rCf I II 

i^:tt •••••■• 

f^.JT^ It cff 

I 

^plrfl I ^r^fwiic, 
tft I II 

lit I ^ 

g^Ff ^ f|i!Cr ^?fT I, 

gp^j fFft I 

sRr ij:!*T.T I t, . 

Itf I II 



Ho i^i^fo Ho txHo 
(sri^^JT ^1) 


,,fl=iMWKta wra m 

r ^ rj-^rarrJT ift ^ ^TOf *TR \ 

^ 1%, <11(1* t 3^sm IM ^ I ^CTC 

^ ^cR ''WJTt 1 3i'?5?i; 5TT I r”^ 

srt?^ I !! tf-4ST ^ 3TpTi^ €?T 

"tT^ S’S * tr^ rr,. '' " 

^ ^ c, ,* W « ft 

^ ^ " 41 " : iim ft j-s 

^ qx tw 154 ^’ a*!': 54 ’n^ t* 4- «4 *"* ’** <1 144 »n. 4 i .a . 

^ > X ^ 

rfw 4IW 41% Wt i! trral 41*31 5W' »I>™ 4f*3 Ttr 3411 

trip feH srw. =„^fV -qtxrff-T CTVT fe^ ffr-^ TST I 

^ f^T ’ 

^ am, ii 3% 413 <1% =fft' * lift % 4# «■» ' _ gj, , ,g ara 

4 % ' 4,w>4 4,13 « % #« "4,.n 

s i;^4:i.i43 .3 — .ii's r ?i:' 
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^ ^ I — ^TTIT qrf\=^ m 5nTT; TO ’Tff 3TT TfT ^TT 1 STTO^ TOflt 

^ fT ^RTT^T ^T, aft^ % #ff |T«r ^T, “qrr#” I ^TTO t 

ifaf g3T, "w#” I % iTiff TO^rr 5nt— ^ affirm #?: ?fkT # arM ^r 

f>T5f ft toT" I 

X . X ' ■; X 

f)- 3ifjT^, -^Tafr? % ^in: ^ Tff ?rqT — aft^ iraft^ tot ffttr isi— 

g %5 TTafr^ ^|f I ? “t ^rff i” #tt ftrost |f Jt nqV-^ff 

afTO % Tt 351- I arfel if ^PFT^T ^ Tf. »rqT 1 ^ if ST0 an Tf? «IT f¥ ^T ’TaifT 

# ? f f arr^ w - m \ ^ arts w i f^TarT % 5 T|if qi f% TT#f aft qror i Tiaftf ^ ^tot 

^ Tf nqr I afife^ 5 !:Taff^ fr ^t, aifirg: 5 *? qft ?rfr an^, | .HtTT % 

atrrqJT ^ ^"r ? af)-*5ft ?T^ TO ^Tfi | \ aj^. qR g^r # TO ft, #tT ^ anfr 

arfwfr 1 1 'jk^K ^ ^ |7 |^<t Tft 1 1 ^ irq ^fi ^ ^ f ?q 

^ q|% 1 afifeT atfRcT ^T fT IST TfT aflfT % TT^ftf % qf! STTqT— 'Sflftf, f5 

^T fqqr I q^ f^'r q^fq ftr^R 'tt sfPn % #tt % »t ^fft angr, m feq to 

’rarq'T atTO^ ^ TO<ft |f ft ^ ?tqT t” 

^T ?nft % #T 3 i|?ft ^ |q ^tT*! Jiqfft % arfirq # ^t's ^ |q 

“TO anq^ q?t| aft^ PcTO qft pt ?” WTO ^JSX ff tot W ^aft qqt I atfq-q ?lfT q^T ^?T 

^ Tf TO I f«5 fT qtq 3Tq% ^ ariTO aiqi— -aTT^T qlTt =qiffff TO | ? qff^ tlr 

qfTO qT% q?t pq;T wto |;^ qq! fan ? ^ Tft, %fTO tove qff g^T * *•* , ^ 

q^ f?q Ttafrq tot— - wit gq €i?ft ft Tf^ ft —aftTr pK ^ qarf % to?t qf qqtt ,| i 

qs^ q?t qfq f=ap |, qqr gq arrqr fst qqq ^ qqft»t ? ajfqq ■?:T3ft-q qft qtq qft stw qt q|f titot «tt, 
qf Tq|q>TT to fqqr i arfqq qtri qtt qTOT TfT i to % qM 3r%?r W f^ aft ar^'tq tor ito ft 
artatT %i%ar qtqf p ft t| I 

^ TO qftTO qiar froiTO — qf fifTfat ^m ^qft Jr gaftqf pt i TOqtq % TOq # fqsTf 
ItTO qf aiiqq % qjq^ if qqt— TOTO TOT ^TOf qian TfT— feqqt f# 3Tq% qiat fl% # ^ff ft 
gq% arfsRJ |:?q qfqq qit qtqTT-fqTO^ TT qfT ^WTO pT— qf qp qqt I af^f ^ qtTT qit qqtf qt I 
qtTT qTO ^TO fqrw-giTO qrq^ % qifT arr qqt i 

aifqar q5t ^qtTt Jf qtTT % q# anafftaqatT % to i^qr i qf Tiq-Trar to fTOfT^ last Tf^- 3 q% 
TqTO ftl- % fqq sqq Tfqt \ Tqq: attqar# f ^ qff aw^s tot qr i to ariq^ ^^q^q qt — qq; 

fqq TO qft qtTT qai% fatT ^ ^ tot Tft qt i qqiTO 5 ^ Ist, “arfqq qTf ! tot artq^l ^Tq't ft qift 
I ?” qfqq TOrqatT qsT — qqlq q ^af% fqqrqqft qqs qroT fqqr— qf tott ft ^t i “tot sptfql'qT, 
t qff atTOE^ qt far rto % arrqqfr %:^ f>TT !’' qtTT qtwt i qff ^aft qtq qff |, arPrar qtar q^T-- 
qTq qf I fqj ^Tf wTqt fqar arTOt % |qt qf qp to q^-fai# qf 1 wt qraff % qf% Jf qrq 

TO TO ^ 1 1 gfTqTTq ^ ^ 53% ^?to qff qarr ^TqT 1 tott q't#, “aft far^r to wfro to 

qqr qfq qT ?“ aftT qfq ^tt gq: taft arf^ ^ qsr | qf q% qqf q^ qfT atq>%, qfqq qrf q% 
atqqr §rqT qTff^’’ 1 “q|f qq ^ qff f> ar^qT 1” qfqar !■ qTlq ^ ^ito qfTT ^'f ^toI qiq aft 1 




^r #if ^??r, "w|f ■s#r'r ^nf rfq-f ft ^strafT 1 1 TO^fr 1 1 wt^ f i 
3rfe % ’T# 1” 

•#T^i 5^1 ^ cfT T5T ?T»TT Pp % ^n^r TT?r ^ ?y i 

^ fsrai'ST 3rPr?r % ii^r if — ^t, ^ €r srr# ^ *r% 1 1 

srPT^ # l^ir-sr?^ ^ 3 ^% ^tf ^ ffg'f «fr i PraiqiT q-fP w^i i 71^1 

«TT m— 

1 g5 3IT it I > S’T ^ ii<TiK5TT PI srift^r ! irgf its q-fl qkT 

I Prfrqrr nTf % giTir §to ^ ^t% ^ t ^?r iwq- 1 iTpfr^T Jt «fT i tt ^F?5 ^ ^% 

-STV p^ i^'j- frff w 1 Pr^qriT feri f%, Pr>tpptt | but 3[T?f-|5^ q;i: ftff! ^ 

?rT3q? ftjiiT ¥fg‘: p% ^ ?fr?;K feifT' afn: ?fri:T fwi qi infr i ffra 1 1 ^Tfr ^ 

i^T3fr I srfjTii- I ffrtT ^ f?r gi:| §q»i:r sfiir ^ ^ q^rr ipsr-'TirqTT srpi# ?r^er frCT 3TTan% i 
3T=5g5T — 

PITi;t q?T artrin 

“^TsfR” 

3{pT5r qJT 5rimq-T P stt x^j «n— srMf t ik q-^r ^ i qf %wx\ ifr 

»#rwqr?; q# w ^ w^TT ?} Pr^T 
JrlPnrfR 

P sffrq afti %qqT q"fq % ?qi;— iTPrffr Pr^Pwr— '<^m 

sRnP qip 3iT% ? ^ qp qPrqr if aiTq' 5^# qip 3fi% ? 
gq fqit gfqiP qqf 'iTT^ ? 

srT§rw ! ar?^ ariqFqi: q?T armr g;fr sT qqf 1 1 1 stq^ ^fPfr 55rPTpr qP gg: qi 1 1 

ftRq qp 3iT^r snqqp 
‘‘qfi;T” 

i;i!^q % qpTqf if qi?5t?iff qP ?qi: ifar ^sf 1 qq fr qq gq-^qT qsT— 
qfqrtPr-^q^ 5jqqff qRrf't q?flfq qi^ 1 
qqr q;qq; Tff tf srq qi: ^ qfqt^^ ! 

wq#?r^R#r 
fqrqq;, ffq-ariwqw, 
(fq'fqqq) 


o 

^ #r % ^ gir^ ! 

BR# sft t f^gef iRTg,^ g<smT ?f3ft^ ; 

«j?T«prT^ q^-w, ft : 

§?fTTgt ^€51- t, qr?^ % g’rqfr ; 

5fte sTfRTT wr % ftfjf!: # #rT«r ! 

f€5T ^ pqft % 1%^ fsnr^’T — 
JTfqRTrff % p, qi ^ fe5 W?? ; 

qq^T ^ ?Rir qpf m qtq ; 

qTq5r%%3T^ q^^ft ftv?:jTr % csnq iiw ; 
Rfte sTtrn qk % fkfq ^ #r7«r |wr I 
arok qq I qmr fsrq^rq, stt^t srq^ ^ qqrsfr 1 
q?p[ % qq €f=q wTsfr, ^ q?)' ^r^nm ; 

5qF«Rr t qq, ^fOTiq % ?rqT3ft ; 
kRT fqsrq qrr wOT3q ^ m fesn '=qTfr arq«? ^ ; 

^ srifTT #r % qfV #fnfw fqqft ! 

3TT5r qaft-, ftrqgq qk ^r^rr^ ; 

^ ferqj f— ^ fq)", qT^ir qrr qrssr ^qk ■; 

qq kq iffqf % qR ^ ql'^ qqj^ ; 
|T ! kq qqt qqir qqrt qiq gq^Rt 5 
qk STHT qk % fkfq qt #qfq pqjl' ! 
fqqq> Jrq qft, ^qfirrq qyqq ^ ; 
qk ?|q qr^t q^,- q'tls q|]f kqq 
fkr q% XX tqqq fr p m qfT |q;% q>fit ; 
qq fq^r tjt[^ if- kq gflfjf % qie qkqfr ; 
qk qiqr qk % # #r?q qqqfr l 


grr «ft ^ TH ; 

^#f?, TTf3rw?>?T fef^; 

aWT 5T1 ^ ^ I ^ 1 ^ ; 

5fts 3{TTr ’tf^ % ^ 1 

gT ! ^PRT^ l#T?T ^f%, ^ > 

7g giW ^ 'f'^j ^ ^ ®c?- ’ 

^rsr^r-^if^nrg^f^ 5^^ 

t ^ 3jfi *r ^ ; 

5fte aTFTF wtn % ^'ir 5’’^ 5 

( 1^ ) 


7 t 5?qr-'3'!7^^73f^ 

[ ?:T'sg) »??: 

mTc?r5E-3?3 I \ tt ?:r^ I 

^3 1 1 wT#m-’l3!f ^loff ^ ?7^ff srir^^’ # 

-y rl!!^^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

'PT^^T f sf^-^ljfj- g(;^y ^ WtT|7T?rT ?T^tf ^T 5r^W f%qT I I ^fm 3T!t^ T ^ cr^ 

q:Tj # 3T?3?Tr^fT -m. ^my % Tw^ m^ itt firir T'jrm ^fprcrk 

fejTT 1^ ^ir 7r 5%?T qjTfes ?rm ^ ?f|?s ^T| % 3TR?ff ^^J 3iV 

?rjRR ^r ^n f=7??T ^ 1 1 -^iTTi^T ^ #%?r <tt t^f km m tpVr 

Sira; 3ft-< arrm % srjfi:?!! % i|-p: k wr^tj w ?r|R ^ f?RT 1 1 

*_ --A° ^ ^ pVT^'if 5I|?^ % 3fnT?fT §tf5 pT «rT I 3rTft5Tt it 

a^, -SRT, gWT, qT^, f^ftST, :s{lfk q-?Tq! % STfT W | | %H 

^ « Ann-, * , 3*,« ™ ^ 

!I1.'^'^,,*^7!’'.’’’^’^’™'‘'^ '^s™* =,',Tfw % 

•i.Wni Til =f.^„nr '4i: ^iR 5nqR % tjitr f?r??^R s^twr Tff % fwrr a-gf 5rf=ff^sTTTT^ 

^ srm t;t ttt sq’TR st ^gr 1 1 ’ ' 

.-, "*'^ ! f" ^ *1*^ Ife -«n=?te (3WO fTc ,.) 

?r ^aip TTTiT arjfrWT Tit TRRT m\ i'l " 1 =n 

^Rfvfifit ?ng7ftrtr gitf; anRtvTJr % afR ^afg^gTfe'T T at'jfrwi if tt ^^a'i art 

aiTTt llfgfejrTg??r T:T5Rt% sfk grsl^ffr ^r nma- Trrrm- & , - ■'• “i ni *t ,l ,.aT TiT 

J ^ 5“) ^ ^T ^’T mifwmi g-^tf ^t|r ^ (^f^ J 

I a,-k fT: TTf t i;TWfr ^ mm m 1 1 s t ^ ,tr? 

^ 'f ^ ^ I I W<gr ^TiT^ ^ at<TR 

■ ' f ' # ' '* ^ ^ % mmm m Tit mkf if fin=fT girt ^ 

S . «'<■... TI ^ (, Jfg. ^ ,:p^ 


sr^T % ^ apfrft^r spy gf^^jry irg% '?:iT | i #l^ sftt 

sik f % f:f srftrfjrk srikM fw’t % ?fefrR[f % W’T^r ^ 1 1 3 f*frwT % sw 

sTJT^'kr ^ m # w?T# '?> I k ki'f^srar ^ w^n mi^ 1 > ’Er^t | g«n arr^T ^TTfiff^T 

qk^fm i-ffw qig-i qfi m q?!;: 1 1 sr^pt % krert’ % ^ssjt ^ 

k-^TT I % % qfyo cr^yo ito sfk ^fTSt SPT ft#!T f WT?mT ST^H i iff 3jq^ SfFT t 

?Efr % frps sTfktqnf q;T fe^rt = 3 €' 5 r?rfg;??f q^^Eir | ? anrfm % tj ^Tt'.’ % 

msq’T % ^ ?f»T5m qrt ^rfFrai z tir | i ^p-f ^T qn;% snklqrT sttot % 

;;ifq?«r ^ aj^rq- pTff 'K q?? q|f t qfeqr arttrrrr #kqf sr’ki^'r afk spf^ %?qrf sflx 

ri>ff q^T qiffq 'TK ■<! 1 1 qfe?i!' arstq^T afix tr % §?fr#q % srPwrkqT, fnpfrkqT, qrf’ft, k^r, %qqi, 

fjpftfTOT*, TOTk'Tqi sTTf? q|cr I# I ;! 

5rrra?q qff ||Tt ^ wrk aiqflq;? #% qk ayrfqci; ^t7=q q ■^g- fqrigr ?ffs q kr#5r q;Tg 
qff ?q?i'?q'iT q q^T-fTT ^ airff q|-iT |, eft ftr?q q qrr m ft sn^i i mtm 
g gj’: # in'qi'jfl # 3fg|ggT |q Mwr tt'|f % -^qperftqj qra^ET ^ fiRT^ kiqT | 

kR5 '^i?qitq 5i'q% HTi'S’q' % ftePi % ayirogri qft g"r €r ^rgr qff | » srgfm ^ 
qK gq; gqTgTT. mg grgi mjafr l-f ^ gqg t qkro fqgggtg m ggk fqqggtg % 

^ grqgggTg mkrg qfi 1 1 f^Rj gk^jig art# gmg |, afpff fggggTg i^qirqiF 'fr i gyTig ;gg syg^ 
TTfi g fggggrg qft gFggr q gggg rgig m gp ff pgfgg'T ’jgf ^gg 1 1 mg tt^ % gg^y 
qftgg trftrgT ?fg^ if ^ gg^tgri gg i^g qt f i gfggr m mra:? m ^rgig qft argg^ff 
U''3? ^ ggkgif g qfifggf qifqggtg % arRrgTqt km gHT^Tfr gm m fggr gr, qkwrg gggr 
% qyg^ g -g# q?T ^ qrgr I 

stig gi atmkT gR^g gq gfjgiq ^ argifag ^grlqg % krq mgr gggg kfgi % girt 
sRgsiy qg qftsr ml t mmr ^^m m tgr 1 1 fe?g fg-m kr qrkr srmtqg'Tk qiTknFggTgl ggrgrg 
g ffpgkir srim kt gff gggt qrl:gl ; itg? gf f^grg gimg g^g 1 1 

grE^g: gk: gf qj|g k gtw kf g'ktg g|T k ggi | fe tm # sfgrgi t ktgfgg wigg 
mg ig fg % =qfeg gfgr % g’^rrg ggfgftr kt -gikffgg^ mfr m qgy srgffm, gfegj m^tgrr, 'tr 
?gTg % ti^ ga%, t;^; qifg^ggigr qftqqr giff kf giqr^r ktfmff kt armg m mfi qg kr 
fggggr qg ggr qg ggi ggrgtg qg ggr^rg kt gfggg fg^g gt fiakgg g^g ggifigg m g%gT i m^i, 
•mgm agi qfgggr ’et? g^g m gig ggr gigm grg^, f^g g ggg wrfig kf rngg-y mg ggi 
gggyg kr pr€ m gT% gggrg grr ggi kfeg % fgtr rngigr ft^r g ggig mgag gft jfkyf q 
qmfgg gig % fkq grf^q ^r^qi > 

p ggqm? ffg aykmrgr, 

(fe#T gif) 

• ;.: « ;■ ■■■ •■■' • ^ — 


m ! m 

m«i ft 

3*r^t «) >^-- 

wnf^m,%m %r / 

iH \ 

f’T f— f*ir 

f>, «rr 5?r 
‘ftfrt fTr/f- /%?Trir f 
jfiTT 
wf?tcT # %5?r 

f > 

fTffTtR f/ 
f¥ WfW?- wqt f / 

^ m4 f / 

W^r WRJTT ^ J7ft / 
W5^r ff ?f? 

^ fW t) f I 
^ f, r^^r f 
f’r fwm ft 

f/w w f 

miw ^ gwT 

wRwm m wffu 1 1 
wJm ^m M m i 

WFf fj f— 


( tv ) 

rTT^r^ft ^ 

m'f; ivf 

?rf »?? wr t, 

-s^ *rd?r s^ i 

f%— 

■<0^7 wfrw^'fw W ! 

^ ??T«? f? 

?rrf^r f 

I 

?rf^ fwwmr^ I 
wft f! 

{srf^ ^) 




^T5r ^ c!iR ^=E=5fr I ! 

^T%^r, |?r ;j;^ ig^ iTf?: 

m 5^^, (j tt| '^rp^-f? 

%, m wrsTTf ii, w^ff |; 

wrsr ':?rr5c ^=€([ ^fr?: 1 1 

^ wr^: ^ir ^:fr If wrsr 

m ’T'f m, fetTT t W^; 

t, 'p- W ?jfK I; 

^rr^T ^ <HiT?: ^r ?T=5^r '3?i|r?: |! 

% ?«r?: ?rr?: \ Q'srr?: ^ ;tr #; 
’T^T #!n t ^r, 

fjf^?cpf ^ ?pr^r TRr, fg- ’strI; 


\ 




^ ^ ^T, ^ ft '^TCT^ n^, mw, 

^ ?tff^T -flt^^Tf snfe h, sfTT3T'Tftf=^« =t f# i 

wr ^ I, f% PPTt Hf€r % ^.^ % ?m m ^ wf w ^rx^'t 1 1 

gt7-¥r7 77f 7 ;t 7 5777T I I xti^TW fTrn # f^^aT, ^'t ?rT?^ 1^ ^ 3n5% aP7-^«r 

a?# Tfat I aar fm af ft% aft ^ %aT i j Prat 

aat aaw I aa aa^ft afr % asaaa afa-sa % faf aaf a; ataa ami faa ata » alaa ara 
aft af'Js an^ % f^, snaaa^aT | ‘aa afr r faaft aafaa ma^ar a a?7 at! % ^vm t ^ 
atal aaft^aa fPr aaat 1 1 

faarat ^at am a? 7 ?r % a^ am aal a#f ^1 1 1 tat far a^ % atana t flax |i ^ 
?raxa % atat aft aftfaafii aa faaxa a|t ara% 1 1 axaa ^x aaf, afaaax % aaa aft am i 
al fat ^ara ar, aft tax mafxt artt 1 1 a|a tarn ftrax aax faaxf “aat— faaxf” fl 7X 

stiT Pnn?t i« w fro t ^ ™ ^ 

^axf-faaa at arfx aax | — 

“fXffr tamtaxa: axaxaaxaaaa'axft: i 
irta^ tx^ixaata aaxaaax^aaxaa; ii” 

list tr.wi 3sm?i,a5^, w. w pRlt^re 1 1 

ftiR mTw w-R it, TOR »OT3t % tara, * 'W ^ w 4 
stftsntKWii irtttKjw ^sin n !i»n 5» tats 4 i ^ 4w, si^'et 

tats si * s& % ta « SW 'trotw’, its ara >i!w % *%, as it tats t>n aijs 

Itaxf’ I I 

af^ffa t afa aft mxOT ^ aat I faaa ^fx aax 1 1— 

“axfamt aitai a?ax ar^axa ta aritia: i 

spraxaaxa ta-w=axaxftt at a^t” 

“faaxg % aaa afa ar^ax arx Pxax at aft ax at % a^aP^aat aft afa aaxfa tgrx I » at aa sxft 
tats' ttsTOT i , ™ ,ra, S 3 i ss sst it it * ST ss Sira ran i; ss "s^" stssrat % f 

“tat aaxfa ft axfxfattaxxt ataax: 
axtf axaxfa am’ axt axaxaxmmtftaaa; \ 

iraiOT % Mto it sra; Ttstsi tat srai 4 . s% Wra sist sst 4 i ssi stssiraif si s,it 
arx aa afar ^tax aax ax i 



( 1 


3.’% ’T^ I f^, ?F*i^ ^ ^T 

^r spt ?R'?i ftnri t! ■'fff ?T5I5r I 

iTgjfft ^F?r?T?r % ^T 5 r t ^ srwT «ft %ft;?r arisr # i 

^ WI'T'fS'miT?^’TT=5^ II 
>f^5pTTq-: |W ^Tfnj I 

X X X 

“ 1 %?^ ^T^r ^ sttHF #sr ^| 5 T ^T % 3 T|m^ ■?! % 5 ?r sf^r ^'t ^ 3 ?Tf? fen i 

sfk nT«r-5ffFr |T sTT^F'?: qf^i si#— i” niinq- qjf ft> snqrr ?|-5r tpn snsr # g;qsnfef qi 
fjrft’qg- ?r|f nr i sit# qfxfei# % 3 i.pR ajq^ ^ qjrifT % fp pq ^ ^ i 

snsr 5|5r q>T si#^# #?rT |W q>T qJTW, p | fe n# ?|3r % sttht wf'qn qq^ q;^g |, 
fe sfqffr nsqq # qnqt ?r feqr m aiq^ wf% if qw i imp #q:q 

llr 1 1 TO t ^ qfft ??qiR pf qR imni fe qp Irin sfffmT qqR |, q nror % 
nw fqqqrn to fes 1 1 t TOm f fe ?%-fer f ^ ?ftq # |, wt ql^r % srt pqff # 
i^xfTO q'Tp 1 1 niiTsr % afk nWr ^ ^qq; q'lfi^, qq? gqqrf t^qR sf# n# qm'f 

% 3{??q; m qi':! qff nrsmT nfr stir#, srq^ #5^ qii #q> % qq?q qii: q# if srqi# nfqfi 
qjT fell, 3iq^ qn # n?# qvr fT«r ft# q>f qqi to q#qT i 

iqqi^R qf qq't % wr # ^ 5 ^ ^x ^qiq if 5i«# % ftn qff qq ## 1 fq^T 
|i?r?r ^ qiq qp # t^qiqy mp n^ftqf srimmift !■, 3 nmi. 5 qT qiq %# 1 1 qp % ftt^ fqq?F 
TOnT- n qqi ftqr, qqf qqif ^ifr, Ira q%, qfqm % fer 1 %?^” ^^iiq^q stqqr 
pmqi Jf qqi-qqT qmr q^t qsRT i ftq # p q|ra qji fqp qff #f q%, ftqqjR | p ! qqt 
q| 3 r % q# ir qfqT qqr rr, qr# qqm ft ra^i | ? q^, ftq qrarq? ^ feift q?qra |>rT sTTOq 
q|f I 

raq-qq # 'q|ra qqi qi^nq’ % ftq fi tot raifp aftq q| qqq to raq qrf# ^qt 
ffq % qqq fqqr % pq if tott^ q ffqiq, fftqf qq rap rafqr^, trar ft rafq^T f# % raw 

pTT 1 1 TO qq qiiqr % qiftrqfrar % srqraq qq TOiq^ rar rarraf#) raq % raif iftra it > 


w miW fras? 
qqTqqj, f ft-raftqmrar 
(rarafq qq) 



0^ 5^ ^ 

T;? 'Tft |l 

5tf:^"?r?iT 'T^ s??2rr5fT? ^t, 

Sf!f5?T I] ■. : 

— 

^ vim ! 

m fsRT 

t ^ ^fj % W^T, % 

m t— 

W'^ ^ 

5rT^ ^ "^5 

4^ W^— 

^ ^ firsif 

^^ajfivT '^m\ ^ m 5^1 t— 

?r^, 5rr^-Tf5rd ^— 

(srf^^’T ^if) 


sim 


^ ^ »rf glr srf^ri ^g | wt stt^ ^ gff %t^ ^T- gfr%?r gr^sri 1 1 

R— i%q% % f^rq: ^ g^gigr =5rTfgq i «rg ^ ^T- git g=gT?TT =gTf|q i # sftT srg^ gft 

'(■gw I' 'grfgq 1 

^ — fvisSHR -^ITSTT % 55ff %, fipT %, STg^g fsnFggf % sfK t ?r>ggT =gTf|q I 

V— 5rT% grt ff g-gRTg)- WqgRi, gTTirgT ^T fgR ^ |, ^WgTsff git 5frg% if 

I sfl^ ^ ^ ?riRW?T I I 

K — gjR ^ JT^ Sfq% irg # TO 5Tff ^ %^?r fFfg! grr qq |€HT ’gTgfT I I 

£— tHTTgr TOg)^%% |ft>7fl%?ffw gTTirfr gT^^ i%TOg^TOT|, ^^frsrTgjff 

^ ^ giW I 5R g| pgf ^ TO 7T =g5rg TOfT I I ^T affgrr ^ 

t ?TO «rt^T frff ^T^rr iroR 3Tq% stp# i 

^--Sft I^TCf % Si% #5fvg Xmi |-^TO, 5ft % gfct g-gTf|fg fgTOT I -WTO, f%r| gff 
fl 'TftfRT gfTOT |— gTO ^TOT | I 


^fo qgro #o ffq 

(3ri¥girg<f) 


t rfl! TT^ft fT^; §^T t ^ 
f^' =^??T % 

1^ ^ f* ' 

mx-mi ^ ^sll 

STT^rff ^ 1^ It ’TT^ ft I 

sfr ^^?fT |*T^ ^ — 

firs sriq- Tf^ ^ tK '^%x 1 
^ ^EflDT 't *rg-Tr|^^. 
5fr g% 3f%^T ’ETTO-f^. 1 


XX 3TTf r sfT< ffTp^T spj 


fsTET, ft-^TTT t ’tt XTX ^ ! 


f ?rff q'T^r ^t f m ’ 

^ 3f%5ft t t3i 
gq;ff % m^t 1 1 
^ ^ ft 
f^^'Tdtf t 


sTTttff ^ Ilf ?rT q:?f ffwr 
qrr 1 1 

d^'t ^ % WT% ’XX— 
q>T f«R;^?fT 1 1 


fe q|^ I 

’Tf=qTdt I 

it 

% C ^ ’tT f ?Tq^K qj# i 

ff ggsfi irff qtft fqir fqq^t, §^T f ^ '=’tr i 


■sr^ qiift it 

fjrir^Tir cr^t f^ qTdt | 

5?ffegr wfi:T 

f € ^qdf t ^ ^T?ft 1 1 

ETinff ^ 'R ^ 

^%-fq% ^T STTIT^ I \ 

ft inq I 

iPT % ’nwT 1 1 



(^) 

s qw ! 1% armwft fR- cq-^r §% i 

;^q.<q ^ STj^T jfq- ^ |__ 

# ‘RiW-R)5r-Kqfq’ ^ q»q q?qi:qT I; 

■"TKil 7^ 3TRT gfr #TT irai?T % # WK g% ! 

|sngr! 1 ^ 3TTi??r5rfr gg g-qr cqK §% ! 

fW gT’-TF^' % mt |fMrr Rff 5|vif^. 
Prfrf 3ft T|T, 5pT 

^r?; grg gq? ^ «ft|^ %, |?Tg ^ f^rqr g^ i 
I qtgi g^ 3TT?qT^rq q>, gq qqj RTftqf "^rr^ gs^ i 

qrag qT5i! % Jr fTsT q^R Tfqt |- 

M qtqq ^ gq fr fc q q|r^- |’ 

aiqp I; |q% |q% qq fqqr WJ stfqRTTT |^ | 

I qiqr g^ sfTwqrqq gq 1%qr qr^fifr cqqq- §% j 

gq^ gRiFfr qi^ql, | ?rfg; gc^Kt it qrq^— 
gq ftq Jf g% qqr ^ qt %tt qfqsq 

’fq'hFK qrsfqr qq^ qt ftJr wrfqr qrqR g^ i 
I w 1^ qmtqq gq f^qr q^M cqK g % > 

t qt I qrq qqixf; qqr, w qqq snn: sR^^Tafl-qt- 
qt t fwqq- qq ^j, qfg ^ gq S qr^M; 

^qf it i^qrqt qq ^ft gq? it qR g% 1 

i qrqr g% qmtqq qt, gq f^qr q?f^ c^r §% i 

wfq^ qqqf gp| q?^ tqiq gi^R sqqr is. 
gq «rrqf%t: irq, fs^ tqqq? ^ir 

if srqq qR% ^ q?qgrTRq q?T qqR g% 1 
i qtqr gifi mw^m gq qqr q?^! .<:qR g% 1 


“WTWW 

^^qrqqr ^ 

(f^ qq) 


fkeffb"’ 

[ ‘‘Forensicdivision” gTO “%5T f?iS}?W sfe- 

5t 5TST4T f^?rr w 1 1 firlgr ^ ^ 

'Prit] — 

^i? qfT^ ir If5 ^qrej %gx I f% 5n sjFTfe Jr flf JTI STT^ffe ^ ^ 1 g-li|^- 

^ t ^ ^ ^T 5rr ?T'WT I f% sTFricf-^rar^r tip? ^ | sfr Jf sTFfft:^ 

Mk 3(5wm iR €t5r% % ^ jttw 5pw-33t | ^ 1 1 

irg f?8?r% ^ ^ srsTH ^rgr TrT«f^ % Jri?f it l?r ?5i'aK % wif, =^5flr m 1 1 R^- 

1^ ’ST if % 'RTtTtT TT^Tfe 'S’sT’^^’T % fTTT T?!' ’ll 1 ??r% ft^ TTR#! # ^SC^. 

“K5., 'r^K, Vl'^, \VA ■'TTTTsff % '^XSK Tf^f^TfiT R R’TtTfT fttqT W | I WR ^ ^ 

STTT 5f|’?f%^ % fTfifT STT T^T | I sft trsp f5J?T ■?;T5r’ftf?t?r “THTcT % f^flW | I 

m^ffr R tTTtw ^5TT ^ ir TT|f I, tt 3 fT3r ^ f®, Tfr | % ’tt’# 

n «rs qTf ttR 'JTR^ % m\H | fTtirt srf?T;T = 3 fr % Ttm 1511^ RifT#^ TtR-?nTR % 5 l% R 

Tfr sttrI ITT sfT '<ff 1 1 

iTHTfr f^sTfir T?r 't^wt % HT«r-Trm ’^o ffeTT fe^iT i {%w 

&:w R spi’TT fr ’rf |, ^t| TriTrif^qr ;3?siT?r ft fi ^«TTpr t stTf«r^ ffe % iff 

TT?JT I, art pf fft ^FTT w, ^ T?rfer ^ ’if I ??r€r ’rr^^fr^riT sfR 

^r.^Tfw^^T Tft % Tfit SfTT »TTr ^TT fT^fT^ TTT% % R ^ 1 I^Tt^T ^it % =5Ft€t % 

^’TTsr i|«rRTt afr?; % ?iRT % «-t t;! | wt ttstt wr W?r % %% Tf 'Rtt 1 1 

%W ?1^T)T#!T ’7MWT % srRTTff ^ fr fT?fm ^ ff 

“arpT^TPr t?” ’pi | fw5Erif s’? ^ ar^wT^nr sfk %?r % m 

FiRfl ^ n^J FT %TT RfftP I "TW fT?T fT if T^R if "atfe^ TnT:gtT Tlftf^T TifT^” % R%?R if 
FTW ^ IF, ^ff ^RR TP-iTT if TfgT fTT ^ ipr ^ sfRfR ^ RTtg-T RT TtfJ R TR- % 

RTT F|f fn^l I R f fRT 5fr if TTJR Tt; ^ft Tfgit ^RT aftr; aTTTTF %Tfgr ^RtTFTT ^ 

TlR fTTT T| F^ fRft R T gt Rpf ^TT sfk F |T f%# FPf R anit 'FT, TF 

TFr ^FTTRff % f|F if FrffgTT FT ^ ^-STTT RT F^ ^FF | f^FFt FTtT RTFT fF FTfFTf R 

FF I I 

?R fTF if %fTFR % atTF T,T|TfF F F| F|T FT % ?fR.T Ft f5IF RFFffd?? F^ FFTF- 
RFTW^T Rfe % if fr FF Ft FFfW Fk FRFT R kRF RFF | 1 F^ftF Ft Ff oftTFR 
F5Ff if, FTTTF R^F kFfF TTF FFF Ft FFFT Ft I FR ‘■'HT^F” aft |o FF® F® FT F^ FTFt FTFt 
tFfR I RTF ?F TRT: F|T FFT, — 

Emergency was the only remedy for the situation which was existing in.... 
%TTF % FfTTTF fRTF Fk^F % Tft f Ft % fFF%-lF^ RFF ^1- F^ Tfk ^ TtfT ftf FTTTF 
RFtF # RFFtT FTFFtF FtFF % IfrF F F^ ^FT Fff | I f# Rf |krFT % FfFRF ^T^ 


( ) 

sfk q# sf'fJTJff % f 5 fr % ^ # 1 1 |f “srgrf |, 

»Tt I” W ^rFff ^f ^.^ Ptw f^ftr^r 1 1 f?r 3rrq'Tg'F?«r% # w>r<[rr, ^ 5r»rfir- 

w^rgrr TTr^^arH w %% it li: x^ |, ^ ft?# ^ ^Rg- % 

?T»rFf#5r ^T5rffr% ^ f?=riT ar# 1 1 qi? ?r^ # km 'r sTT^jr^g- # i % q-f spit wt 

I ft? ^ # sTFqft:^ qfqfl- t^q f ^ qqrq^lfi# %3nq^^ ftq ftqTqq w^r ^ %wqT 
WF Tqj qT ! ^q^?i qrq qmqrq # % g-fqtq if qqr qqq ?> # 1 1 # qq 

?qq?qqT # qqr^ 1 ?^ |, qq qRq^qqr % qjqr 1 1 

%xi amrq ftq% # qftRiri % qrq qq#qq Jf ^ qqf qrq ant 1 1 qRiftrq' #qq it qq? qgyq 
# q^R 3ttf I # ar^qrqq # q:q? i^tr qq 1 1 qq?[?T ^RqtqT fqffq 1 1 qq^rftqqf, qt 
q?Tq ^ ft t ^q^T ^ 5 %^ qftrq ¥t % ft?qT qt qqqr 1 1 
?. q?q?Tq fqftqr qftTqrq i 

qf# #*rqt % ^Tfq I 

3. f q## iq qqr#fr % q^qqm ^ q?qq I 
Y. fwq^ qq #q q’q?# q'RT# % fqqs qrfft ftrqftr I 
H. qtqq?^ # ## qr# qr#r % fqqs q?Tfft' q?i^T|l I 
qrq^Tqf if q^qrqq q?T qq qqr i:q?Tq i 

^3. qqq q?T % qfqq? qtqq ^ irq? qrq fqrq qq?'?: qqsq qqqtqr i ^qtfqqr q| kmi qr qqqr | 

t% qqq qq qqqq qi f qq?, ^qqiff# '^q qqf qr qqqr i 
=;. ^ftqqf "jfq ft^ft qq qtftqf qft fq%q q:q % sff^^q 1 

fqqq-q|q irq-qq tqr qrqrftrq f?;i?qf qr qqtq % qf ^ # q?qqft:, qq:% qtqqr qqr 
% qft qftTqrq qq qft qq-fqqrq qi fqqfqr, ftrq^ qtqtfqq? f qffqqf fr ft q% i 
qq#q? qqq qt #q it ^ qqqt qr fq %q % q?qqq q'T |; qr g;qf q:q it q^ i 
qf f'55 ^ mjxvm qq (fq— U''S!() % ^qq I, qqifR:Tq#:qT i^irq qrwqr m qf ?V3 qrq sq 

qr iq?Tq |, # qqq qn ^ qqr | r 

qqftq? qqqfsqqr ?q qrqfq ftqfq # #qqrT qr # qq^qi'?: % i qq qqr qqqrqq qq # 
qq qqrq % fqqi^ #, q"! qTqTqqr#q ftqiq % qf% % qftftqfq qr qqq f?qfq'q f^qy qqr qqq 
qqq qq # qfqq, qq fqqq qqrqr qr, q^ q qt qfqrqftq? q:q q |t qqq qr, qftq qrqrftrq 
qq Tiyq^qq ^qrq % qrq qq qqq qyq qr i 

% ?qqfq # %qq qq qq % ffqirq ^ q^ q^qy qyqqq qq qqfqqyq qqq |, # 
%X q^q, % qqyq-ftq if qqjqq fsry |, qqf # qqqyq i:q ^ qf qo qqqy qfq fqqtsf ^ q|y 
qy ft? — 

qqyi; qqyq ql qqfq # #r qy# qa# % qqT qf # # qq qyqyq # Effcrqry % qyq 
fe?: % qq# qr qy qf 1 1 

^rrq^f 

^q ?qyqq fft syfqqfqqr, 

(q^qqqq) 



IVarmck Estates Syndicate 


P. O., NUgiris 
(South India) 

Estates: ' Telegram: "Wai 

Warwick & Moutere Telephone: 2 4 8 

Elevation : 6500 Ft. above M.S.L. 

Manufacturers of Nilgiri High-Grown Tea of 
Best Qjaality. 





The PanSm fndustru 

(Foundry & Engineering Works) 

CORSLEY, KOTAGIRI P. O. 
NDLGmiS. 





i>-X.,v :-k! 

<■•!.•, 5V - 'ivi'jf n 

'Ms 

■: ' ■ v: -jaW.'.- 


6j Sardar Fatal Marg, 
(Civil Lines), 
Allahabad-l. 


Just imagine there are Plenty of : ; 
Sweets, Fresh Potato Cutlets, 
Namkins, Cold Drinks, 

Really Hot Tea and * 

Delicinus, Coffee ^ ' f 

Just Waiting 

FOR YOU « 

AT OUR INSTITUTE , . . . 


CANT 


Young Folks Looking For 
Splendid Marriage 
Parties Contact 
Mr. Edwin Cutting 
We also cater Meals too ! 


GENERAL MERCHANTS 
Civil Lines, AUahabad 


Phone : 7380/16 



"W E i,{Q NOT SUDDENLY FIND OURSELVES WAFTING ON THE 
FOAMY CREST. THE ASCENT WAS SLOW, STEADY BUT SURE. 

GROWING PUBLIC APPROBATION AND INCREASING INDUSTR 
lAL PATRONAGE THROUGH TWENTY fIVE YEARS OF PR03R 
ESS MAR AINED A CONTINUAL RISE IN OUR PRESTIGE. WE HAVE 
MADE IT OUR BUSINESS TO GIVE OUR BEST TO ALL WHO YEARN 
FOR A TRULY TALENTED GRADEOF V/ORK." 


jwaijQifAa. 


67 oG! cdu gonj ollolipbod telephone 50004 


CAPITAL BLOCK A 


Dhawaii Opticians 

< H.O;‘ r* 6, Satdar Patel ‘Marg, 

' AllaKabad 

' Branch Office : 

279, Dr. Katju Road, Allahabad . 


Sure Rdife:^ 


phawan Opl» 









“What is it that cheers ? 

In the Morning when sleepy 
In the 'Moon when, tired 
In the Evening when exhausted. 


It is tea— yes it is “Farmtea” 
WMch brings good cheer 
dll through the year. 

Tear after year’\ 


%jOitk test %eompiiments from : 

JP*Ki*i3aL ‘Tea. Estates ^Siy^ndicate 

Kotaglix*! 'P.Oi., 

(Manufacturers of Quality Milgiii Teas) 

FARM GOLFLINK 

BOWERLANDS GOODWlIX 


Elevation 2000 Metres above M/B. L. 


Telegrams ; “Famiestate” 
Coonoor. 


Telephone : 
Coonoor Ek. 
KotagiriEx. 311 


, fsoiowlJjaaeaaite :too*n ; 


Messrs Panchara Estates Ltd. 

Growers of Coffee, Tea & Cardamom 

Estates: 


(1) Panchura Group of Estates., 
BITHERKAD P. O. 

Nilgiri Wynnad 
Elevation : 3,000 Ft. 

(2) Shanti Estate, 

SEAFORTH. P. O. 

Nilgiri Wynnad 
Elevation ; 3,500 Ft. 


Registered Office : 

IV/24, Club Road, 
Club Road, 
COONOOR- 1. 

Phone : 687 * 
Grams ; Panchuras 


'-dr 





H. R. Bhansali Group of Estates 


Products of : 

HIGH GROWN NILGIRI QUALITY TEA 

kairbetta estates SYDIGATE 


Estates 


KAIRBETTA 

KELSO 

RAJBAI 


KOTAGIRI P.O, 


kesaria 


Telephone ; 229 


Elevation 6500 Ft. above M.S.L. 


Telegrams : KILMELFORT 


Producers of High Grown 
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Prakash & Company 

Mount Coonoor-343102 


^ Suppliers ■ of s . 

V. y .1. s. i.:'':;';C. 

APPROVED AND UNAPPROVED TEACHEST 


SNms99:se««s:9N09998^o»99»o9ee»9ewonsees(se9eeoeee(eeeecf 



tSt/S Wlatharfl i^oad 


il.ga.i*wa.l ilutoxYiolblleB 

2, Sardar Patel Marg, Post Box No. 8, 
AIXAHABAD.2n001 . 
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Go where you wont , when you want 

GoRajdoot 

the motorcycie for men on the move 


Economy 

At 4 Passe per rj>iie 
RAiiDOOT is hard to beat. 
This economy with a 9 b.h p 
.175 cC'.engijie gives- you. - 
power tor acceieration arid 
soeed. 

Safety 

The unique swinging- 
arm suspension and 
the big wheels ensurs 
perfect cnntrof on c«rv?f 
and bumps. 

Comfort 

RAdDOOT shocK 
absorbers are soft 
over the roughest road, 
vind deep to glide 

Service 

Over 1000 factory -trained 
mechanics in 280 cdtes aii 
over the country guaran- 
tee stfper service. Every 
Rajdoot owner also gets 
a 6 month warranty and 
3 free services. 


Escorts^.^: 
Limited 

unmatchedmsafety and comfort Motorcycle Oivisi^ .- 



